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Cummings’s Nature Study Announcement 
For Primary Grades To Superintendents 


Price, $1.00 THOMAS NORMAL 


| A manual for all primary teachers. 
: Equally suited for both city and country schools. T RA | N | NG SC H OOL 
4 Entirely fitted for use throughout the United States. 
4 Simplifies the work of the teacher. 
Outlines definite lessons for each year. ‘ 
Covers th: whole field of the child’s environment, and Domestic Science and Domestic Art 
is not confined to biology. 


| Affords a guide in the study and investigation of the Music and Drawing 
phenomena of nature seen in common things, 


The lessons are based upon a simple experiment or upon Manual Training and Drawing 


some previous observation, experience, or knowledge, 


and developed in a logical way. Physical Training 


They are carefully graded, the topics for each year Penmanship 
being selected with care and tested by experience. 
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The teacher easily develops the outline lessons without ; : 8.5 
i other help, is made familiar with the principles that Information regarding a limited number of 
; 2 underlie the work, and is provided with many sugges- 


. . eaipag, desirable applicants for September, °09, positions 
tions as to methods and devices for carrying it out. 


may be had by communicating with 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PAGE CIRCULAR JENNIE LOUISE THOMAS, Director 
3102 West Grand Boulevard 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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When you see.... 


~<a “ESTER BROOK” ~<a 


On a pen you know it is all that is necessary to say about it, As we make over one hundred and fifty styles, we are cer- 
tain to suit all the different tastes and requirements of writers for school, correspondence and business purposes. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.: 26 John Street. NEW YORK 


Works : CAMDEN, N.J. 
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ESSENTIALS OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 


By WILLIAM A, MOWRY, Ph.D., LL.D., and BLANCHE S. MOWRY 
444 PAGES ILLUSTRATED PRICE, 90 CTS. 


The essential features of our country's history, presented in a direct, narrative style, suitable for sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. : 

Distinctive for the brevity of its treatment of battles and military operations, and for the special attention 
given to the development of civilization 

An ideal short course book, whether for country schools that cannot give time to an extended course, or for 
city schools desiring a brief introductory text. 


Full information and descriptive circulars will gladly be sent on request. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Boston Chicago 
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The Jones Readers 


A Five Book Series 
AND 


An Eight Book Series 


The Jones Readers are unequaled in the amount, 
range and quality of their reading matter. For this 
reason they are being used in such educational 
centres as 

Chicago 
Grand Rapids 


Philadelphia Columbus 
Minneapolis and Duluth 


New York 
Hartford 


Montgomery’s Histories 


Hold a commanding position, owing to their Faset- 
mating Style, Scholarly Accuracy, and Emyhasis of 
Vital Facts. 


The Beginner’s American History 
12mo0. Cloth. 258 pages. Illustrated. List price, 60 cents. 

Stories of the lives and heroic deeds of some of 
the builders of our country. 


An Elementary American History 
12mo. Oloth. 606pages. Illustrated. List price, 70 cents. 

A brief continuous narrative of the history of 
our country, suited for young pupils. 


Leading Facts of American History 


12mo. Cloth. 406pages. Illustrated. List price,;$1.(0. 
The vital facts in United States History up to 
the present time. 


GINNand COMPANY, Publishers 


29 Beacon Street, Boston 

















Malden : 4 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 








Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 





>. 


Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 











2,000 DRILL SENTENCES 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS 
BY JAMES F. WILLIS 


A valuable collection of sentences for analysis and the 
illustration of grammatical principles. 


PAPER, PRICE, 25 CENTS 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A BEACON ST. - BOSTON 





Art Education for High Schools 


Treating Pictorial Decorative and Constructive 
Art, Historic Ornament, and Art History. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in Color and in Black and White. 

Price per copy, $1.25. 


Greek Myths and Their Art 


A Supplementary Reader prepared for use in the 
4, 5, 6 Grades of School. 
Price per copy, 60 cents. 





The Prang Educational Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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Date of expiration.—The date on the label of your paper indicates the time 
when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.— Subscriptions are not discontinued at their expiration. 
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WHAT ARE THE REASONABLE REQUIREMENTS FOR 


ADMISSION INTO THE HIGH SCHOOL? 
HOW SHALL THESE BE ENFORCED? 


BY SUPERINTENDENT F. E DOWNES, 
Harrisburg. 


If there is one thing more than any other of 
which I am firml} convinced, it is that educators 
to-day are putting the “cart before the horse” in 
the matter of educational requirements for ad- 
vancement in grade. It matters nct into what arti- 
ficial division of a pupil’s educational career he is 
to be advanced, whether into the college from the 
high school, the high school from the grammar 
school, the grammar school from the primary 
school, or into any higher grade from the next 
lower, the questions involved are the same. The 
first requirement for promotion should be the pu- 
pil’s ability to be promoted, and not merely the 
fact of his having covered a fixed amount of sub- 
ject matter mechanically in the schoolroom, or of 
his having spent a prescribed number of weeks, 
months, or years in the study of any particular 
subject. I confess I am guilty with practically all, 
if, indeed, not quite all, school men who are forced 
by the circumstances of the times to conform to 
certain arbitrary standards which are fixed higher 
up, even, than the high school, which fetter us in 
our work, from the bottom to the top, and enslave 
us to narrow and unpedagogical standards and 
methods. 

What matters it whether a child has read the 
fourt’: reader or not if he can read _ the 
fifth equally well? Why should he be compelled 
to spend two years in common and decimal frac- 
tions if he can master them in one? What differ- 
ence does it make whether he can name all the rep- 
tiles of Central Africa, or even all the tribes of 
Patagonia, provided he has a practical knowledge 
of the important political and commercial geogra- 
phy of his own country? Our standards are 
wrong, and these have produced wrong teaching. 
Strict grade classification is partly responsible for 
this condition of affairs, but arbitrary mechanical 
standards and absurd exactions from above are 
primarily at fault. The college makes impossible 
demands of the-high school, and the high school, 
in turn, as a consequence of its humble submission 
to the educational tyranny of the college, is forced 
to plan distorted courses of study and make unrea- 
sonable demands upon the grades below. 

Professor N. A. Harvey of Michigan says: “The 
high school teacher often thinks that the pupils 
ought to know some things, which perhaps once 
they did know, but which it is very natural and 
perfectly consistent with good teaching that now 
they do not know. The thing that is best for the 
child is the thing that must be taught in the gram- 


mar grades. It is as pernicious for the high 
school to dominate the grammar grade course of 
study as it is for the university to dominate that of 
the high school. The child is the one to be con- 
sidered, and the high school and the university 
must adjust their demands to the best interests of 
the child at any stage of its career.” 

It is difficult to correct this vicious growth of a 
quarter of a century, but it is gratifying to note en- 
couraging signs of self assertion on the part of the 
public schools. We are beginning, in the ele- 
mentary grades, at least, to teach for the imme- 
diate and future interests of the child, and not ac- 
cording to the impractical and unnatural self-made 
standards of higher education. It is more difficult, 
perhaps, for the high school to free itself from its 
fetters, but, even here, a spirit of independence is 
gradually dawning, and our high schools are be- 
ginning to adapt their courses of study to life con- 
ditions. 

Good habits of study and an appropriate attitude 
toward school work I regard equally as important 
as a thorough knowledge of the subject matter 
prescribed for and essential to promotion. I hold 


that the high school has a right to expect of every . 


pupil who comes toit from the grammar school 
(1) a reasonable habit of accuracy, (2) the habit of 
industry, or spirit of work, (3) the power of con- 
centration, (4) the power of discrimination, or the 
ability to distinguish the essential from the non-es- 


sential, (5) systematization in effort, and (6) a- 


healthy, growing sense of honor. These are basic 
requisites, and the subject matter of the ordinary 
school curriculum is simply the medium through 
which they are to be developed. They represent the 
fundamental purposes of all our complex educa- 
tional machinery, and are the true intellectual and 
ethical ends to be secured. Only a comparatively 
small proportion of the pupils of our public schools 
ever reach the high school, so that we mustconcern 
ourselves with the future of the vast majority, as 
well as with our high school embryos. The busi- 
ness of the elementary school should be to give to 
every pupil a working capital—a tangible, usable, 
educational asset--whether he is going to take it 
with him into life through the avenue of the high 
school and, perhaps, the college and university, cr 
whether he. is going to take it with him more di- 
rectly into the actual work-a-day world. 

In our elementary schools, life conditions and 
life needs should be the prime considerations, 
rather than high school conditions and high schowl 
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‘ e latter should be regarded as inci- 
pent feo same argument might be extended to 
apply also to the relation which should exist be- 
tween the high school and the college; and if the 
lowef school, whether it is the grammar or the high 
school, succeeds in thus performing its true func- 
tion, the continuation school need have no fear for 
itself. The latter should make it its business to 
take up the work where it has been left off and 
proceed along the same worthy lines. 

The true ends to be secured must be attained 
through the medium of a carefully selected course 
of study. Generally speaking, our present ele- 
mentary courses of study are well adapted to the 
accomplishment of the desired results, if our edu- 
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cational ideals are correct and our methods of 
teaching sound. ah 

There must be less teaching for examinations 
and higher schools and more teaching for life. 
The teaching must be intensive and thorough. 
There should be, on the part of the teacher, a com- 
plete knowledge of child life and a thorough appre- 
ciation of true educational ends. There must be 
increasing concern to develop power and less arm- 
bition to cover ground. Every day’s teaching in 
the elementary school, including the grammar 
school, should be inspired primarily by the day’s 
needs, the child’s needs, and the needs of society, 
and not by the desire to prepare for entrance to the 
high school. 





- 


a 


I have no patience with so-called practical education that seeks to build a super- 
structure of skill and efficiency upon the shifting sands of unpreparedness.—B. O. 
Aylesworth, President Agricultural College of Colorado. 
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MORTALITY AND SURVIVAL IN THE 
GRADES.— (I1.) 
BY LEONARD P. AYRES, 
igation, 
a 
xt point to be considered is the results 
Lcaattte pen oe the new standard to the avail- 
able age and grade figures. The results so far 
computed are as follows:— 


N WHO 
T. OF PUPILS ENTERING SCHOOL 
PR ONTINUE TO THE FINAL ELEMENTARY 


GRADES. 

Per Cent, 
Reaching 

om Report Used. Agha? “Gade 
79.2 
Aurora, Ill....---+++eeeeeees vn P ; pr 
Baltimore, Md.....----+++++* : =e 
Boston, MA&ssS.....++++-++++** 1906-7 ‘ 
Geetaiiath, Ms Eonvaciinn<s00r0as 1900-7 8 17.3 
A a RE *1906 8 52.3 
ody 1907 8 41.3 
Cleveland, O.....++--+> omen’ pe : 4 
Columbus, O....-----+++%09> Ry : se 
Dayton, O.....-2-.-+seeeeee 8 a 
Dosatae: i  esce ee euse coe 1908 ’ 7 pa 
Denver, Colo......++-+-++: 1906-7 8 - 
Erie, Pa......seeeereceeceee 1901 7 = “A 
Fitchburg, DE so «see ems eee 1907 . : — 
Fort Wayne, Ind.......-++-- 1906- : oo 
Grand Rapids, Mich.......-- 1906-7 fey 
Hoboken, N. J......+.--++++- 1006-7 ie 
Jersey City, N. J...----+e-+- 1906 = : 
Kansas City, MO.......-+-++> 1906-7 7 d 
Kingston, N. Y...-----+++++: 1908-9 8 73.9 
mage 1903-4 8 49.7 
Louisville, Ky. (white)......- 1904-5 8 td 
Medford, Mass.......-----++ 1907 9 bor 
Memphis, Tenn........----- 1908 ~ r 
Meriden, Conn.....-.--+-++++ 1907-8 . o 
Minneapolis, Minn.......---- 1907 a 
New Brunswick, N. J.....--- 1907-8 8 5.1 
New Orleans, La. (white)..... 1907-8 8 ~ 
New Orleans, La. (colored)... 1907-8 5 3 
Newark, N. J.....--cceccecs 1906-7 s = 
Newton, Mass.............. 1906 9 ms 
New Wook, IN. Xi. cs ose. ve 1907 8 42. 
Omaha, Neb...........0eee0- 1906-7 8 74.3 
Paterson,. N. J.......cccenes *1907 8 36.1 
Passaic, N. J ere ee eeee eeereeee 1907-8 8 87.2 
Philadelphia, Pa............ 1907-8 8 32.4 


oe 


I Tn 26 ness nn 0.6% 1906-7 9 54.7 
RE, SE cc kcgccnccccece 1906-7 9 53.0 
pg YR ee rere 1907 8 86.2 
Richmond, Va. (white)...... 1907 7 71.9 
Richmond, Va. (colored)..... 1907 7 46.3 
Salt Lake City, Utah....... 1900-1 8 44.9 
Springfield, Mass............ 1907-8 9 56.6 
Oe eee 1907 8 59.4 
es ee Rs on oh. s sae otinns *1906-7 8 42.3 
EG IA Ils «sno a%-6o0sbaled 1903-4 Ss 38.0 
MS Wie oS cae os'edeciocecte 1903-4 8 35.0 
Trees La i blac owaserdcdsrcn 1906-7 9 38.0 
2 A ee *1906-7 8 31.3 
Williamsport, Pa... cccccces 1908-9 9 47.9 
Wilmington, Del. (white)..... 1905-6 8 69.8 
Wilmington, Del. (colored)... 1905-6 8 26.4 
Woonsocket, RB. I. ........0 1908 9 30.0 
oo ee ee Re ee 17.3 
SE, MENS, SUNS co's Gd SO es ek nc hades cocccence 79.2 
Dts nnchnid hea Jie h6 hae vvadaki eee X ons k chat 47.2 
RRS ERE ge a ee gaits. Ny Rhy On eee 49.6 


In the above table it will be noted that some six 
of the cities are marked with stars (*). This indi- 
cates in each case that the average of the age 
groups 7 to 12 was found by the use of relative fig- 
ures. This has been necessary because age statis- 
tics and figures showing the membership in the 
several grades are taken in these cities on separate 
bases, and it has been necessary to equalize them. 
In all the other cases the original data are used. 

Up to the present time the most important docu- 
ment in the literature bearing on this subject is a 
monograph, entitled “The Elimination of Pupils 
from School,” written by Professor. Edward S. 
Thorndike of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and published by the United States Bureau of 
Education. This publication presented results 
purporting to show the parentage of children con- 
tinuing to the several grades in a number of the 
larger cities of this country. Its appearance was 


greeted by widespread newspaper comment, by 
many editorials dealing with the shocking degree 
of inefficiency in our school systems apparently 
disclosed and by a storm of discontent and criticism 
on the part of superintendents who denied the truth 
of the figures presented. 

Not the least significant feature of the resulis 
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presented in our table is that they differ radically 
from those published by the Bureau of Education 
in Dr. Thorndike’s monograph. Among the 
twenty-three cities for which final results were 
given in that publication, seventeen appear also 11 
the table above presented. Comparison between 
the two sets of results is as follows :— 


PER CENT. OF PUPILS ENTERING SCHOOL WHO 
CONTINUE TO 'THE FINAL ELEMENTARY GRADE. 


City. Thorndike. New standard. 
BaltinsGre |... +ssweeoede cesaneace 144 29.3 
BROGtON ... . c-ne.ceccs Ju scabees VANES 47.0 59.3 
Pitted (3.355 52d. VEN te eee 35.0 52.3 
Cheveland .isesis) cise Heeesietewes 33.1 47.6 
Teeeeet sce ccccccababottaaeaa 44.0 68.8 
Jersey City. .......ccccsccvecevecs 26.4 44.7 
Kanens Cie. ss cee ise t cinema eeeete 49.4 67.4 
TOS Angeles. 656 .iKs reese débectss 45.1 49.7 
Minnegpolis . ...- occ soc + vesscneees 32.0 62.4 
WROWREE ook oo oc os ope aw eeescunanes 25.0 28.0 
Now: WoeR . 63. Ave a 33.7 426 
PaterSOn .....cecceeeseeeeceens ,- 19.4 36.1 
St.Louis: (white)... o.o<:0004 sbe0 me.o> 21.0 42.3 
Springfield, Mass..........+sse+++ 88.5 56.6 
Prenton 563 ics Ss 3 A Mae 30.6 38.0 
Wilmington oc. .6 sie sks ind eiteeds 39.0 65.0 
EOWOE, ..« vicems sive aoal* otek. 14.4 28.0 
FIGRORE 5 5. ce 'o-0 0 v0 6b ae ee VEErs Os 49.4 68.8 
po PR ere cee PE Sk 33.3 48.6 
AVEFARE. . hic iiindae CARRS dhSE Ses 33.3 49.3 


Dr. Thorndike also gives a further series of re- 
sults, of which he says that it has not been possible 
to work them out with as complete precautions as 
in the case of those in the main body of the report, 
but they are probably accurate within from 2 to 8 
per cent. Comparisons follow:— 


PER CENT. OF ENTERING PUPILS WHO REMAIN 
TO THE FINAL ELEMENTARY GRADE. 


City. Thorndike. New Standard. 
Cineinnath: <2... ..<s< cenesnens een os 25.0 41.3 
Dia ytoO vin ok ves swe ded bck cele ndioes 38.0 45.8 
Ce ey 69.0 72.2 
NOW Osted, «... .ccecesscb een in 20.0 20.6 
PRR so. se Sw ee seee Se 18.0 32.4 
Portions. | MO. 65> i% (eb <ok else 47.0 54.7 
Weir tere City.».....+¢¢9s bine < 44.0 44.9 
Srreneid, CO... os esacevencueewes 46.0 59.4 
ON ee ee ee ae 18.0 20.6 
Pi eent  .ais sii nase sc é pbs eS 69.0 72.2 
I 8 oc cinwe-cs 00:3 + eee 41.0 45.4 
AVOERRGE © < c.0 bcs ice ccenks eae 38.3 46.4 


In view of the astonishing differences between 
the results announced by Dr. Thorndike and those 
obtained by the application of the new standard, 
the question that immediately arises is: “How did 
Dr. Thorndike obtain his results?” This is a ques- 
tion much more easily asked than answered. In 
only a few places does he tell us how he obtained 
his estimate of the number of beginning pupils, and 
nowhere does he disclose specifically how his 
further percentages were computed. A careful 
study of his monograph makes it evident that he 
has taken asa starting point the average of the 
number of pupils found in grades 1, 2, and 3. Tak- 
ing this as a starting point, he has compared it with 
the numbers found in other grades, modifying the 
results by an elaborate system of “corrections” 
concerning which we are largely left in the dark 
save for the remark: “It would be unprofitable to 
anyone except the critical student of statistical 
problems for me to rehearse the details of this 
tedious process of corrections.” Dr. Thorndike 
does, however, reveal in a few cases the process 
used for estimating the number of beginners. He 
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says: “The main difficulty is in inferring from the 
number in grades 1, 2, and 3 the number beginning 
school in the course of a year. My correction 
for this is arbitrary. . I have simply made the esti- 
mate of the number of pupils beginning school for 
any city which seemed most likely in view of the 
comparative sizes of the populations of grades 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5, and of whatever other relevant informa- 
tion I possessed concerning the city. 

“For instance, in Baltimore, . . . I have,in view 
of other known facts about the city, taken the popu- 
lation of grade 2 as a measure of the number of pu- 
pils beginning school. In Denver, New Haven, 
St. Louis, Waterbury, and Worcester, I have 
judged that the 1+-24-3 figure was a. correct 

3 

representation of the numbér of pupils beginning 
school annually. In Trenton, where the first- 
grade population is over twice the second in size, 
but the third practically equal to the second, .. . 
I have taken a figure about 3 per cent. larger than 
the second-grade population as the correct repre- 
sentation of the number of pupils beginning 
school.” 

Here, then, we have definite statements as to the 
measure adopted as representing the number of 
pupils beginning school. Where he has disclosed 
his method, Dr. Thorndike states that he has as- 


sumed the number of beginning pupils to be as fol- 
lows :-— 


Baltimore Number of pupils in grade 2 

Denver Average of grades 1, 2, and 3 

New Haven Average of grades 1, 2, and 3 

St. Louis Average of grades 1, 2, and 3 

Trenton 103% of the number of pupils in grade 2 
Waterbury Average of grades 1, 2, and 3 
Worcester Average of grades 1, 2, and 3 


Among the seven cities in which we are per- 
mitted to know the method employed by Dr. 
Thorndike to discover the number of beginners, 1t 
is impossible to secure age figures in the cases of 
three. In the other cases they are available, and 
we can compare the results by Dr: Thorndike’s 
method with those of our proposed standard. In 
each case the most recent printed report available 
is used, no attempt being made to average figures 
for a series of years:— 


NUMBER OF BEGINNERS. 


City. Report Dr. Thorndike’s By Proposed 
Used. Method. Standard. 

Baltimore ......... 1906-7 12,002 7,586 
DORE Fin 0 hte es 4a 1906-7 4,199 3,062 
Se Nn « 6 unto Kan 1906-7 9,367 7418 
THbo b.... «0 deun 1903-4 1,248 1,089 


In the above table the figure given for the pro- 
posed standard in the case of St. Louis is the re- 
sult of finding the average of the age groups 7 to 
12 by use of the relative figures. This was neces- 
sary because, since membership in the several 
grades in St. Louis and age statistics are taken on 
different bases, it has been necessary to equalize 
them. In all other cases the original data are 
used. 

Now the significance of the comparative results 
in the above table is that Dr. Thorndike always 
gets as the number of beginners an impossibly 
large number. If he has done so in the cases of 
other cities it is plain that the entering classes have 
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been estimated at too high a figure. The percent- 
ages of pupils continuing to the higher grades are 
then always too low before the “corrections” are 
applied. We have reason to believe that the “cor- 
rections” improve matters little in this respect. 

The fundamental error in Dr. Thorndike’s work 
~seems to be that he has based his estimates of the 
number of beginners on the grade figures. In do- 
ing so he has’ been too largely influenced by the 
figures for the average of the first three grades. I 
am fully convinced that the number of beginners 
will always be less than the number in the first 
grade, and that it will almost always be less than 
tthe number in either the second or third grade, and 
that it will never be as large as the average of the 
first three grades. 

If this is the case the raw material used to get 
this first results will invariably give Dr. Thorndike 
too large a divisor, and as a result his quotients 
‘will always be too small. This is the underlying 
error of logic in the work, and there is no reason 
why we should assume that it has been corrected 
by some undisclosed system of corrections too sub- 
tle and intricate for comprehension by the ordinary 
‘mind. 

There is little need of comment on the compari- 
‘son between the results obtained by Dr. Thorndike 
and those obtained by the application of the new 
‘method. The figures are so radically and con- 
sistently different that they constitute a “deadly 
parallel” and need little interpretation. They are 
‘important because they show that our schools are 
fulfilling their mission to a far greater degree than 
‘thas been claimed. In the cities compared the re- 
‘sults show, broadly speaking, one-third of the chil- 
dren completing the elementary course by Dr. 
‘Thorndike’s methods as contrasted with one-half 
‘by the new method. The figures furnish food for 
careful thought for those who have been proclaim- 
ing the failure of our schools, and should give 
‘pause to those all too common advocates of voca- 
‘tional training who, in order to further their cause, 
feel it incumbent on themselves to preach ineffi- 
‘ciency of our present school system. 

The present article has of necessity been con- 
-densed to a point which makes it necessary to omit 
much that should be treated at length. For in- 
stance, it has been impossible to discuss the in- 
crease of population factor and that of death, which 
‘make it impossible even under perfect school con- 
ditions that the highest grades should have as 
large membership as the lower ones. The ques- 
‘tions of the comparative elimination of boys and 
girls and of white and colored have not been 
touched on. The per cent. of children who stay to 
each grade has been untouched because of the 
lengthy discussion which must of necessity accom- 
pany a presentation of the data. Elimination by 
ages has not been treated nor has the question 
‘been discussed whether age at stating or retention 
-at the ages of thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen consti- 
tutes the deciding factor in securing for a city a 
good showing in grade retention. 

There has been no space to deal with the effects 
of immigration from abroad and intermigration be- 
tween towns and cities and public and parochial 
schools. All of these factors as well as grade and 
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age results for a large number of other cities have 
been dealt with at length in studies conducted by 
Dr. Roland P. Falkner and myself under the aus- 
pices of the Russell Sage Foundation, which will 
shortly go to press. 

The objects of this paper will have been attained 
if it has been shown that the results concerning the 
elimination of pupils from school published by the 
Bureau of Education are not to be trusted, and if 
the approximate truth and practical reliability of 
the new standard have been demonstrated. There is 
no claim that it takes the place of statistics show- 
ing the number of beginners or renders such fig- 
ures unnecessary. 

Nor has any attempt been made to es- 
tablish any. system of correction by which 
the numbers of beginners as computed by the 
standard adopted, which are known to be slightly 
too small, may be increased to correspond with the 
probably true number of beginners. The diffe-- 
ence is in any case very small indeed,:and it has 
seemed better to propose a standard which may be 
available to all and applicable by all rather than to 
use a method so refined and so intricate as to put it 
out of reach of those who need to use it. 

That the standard proposed constitutes a sub- 
stantially reliable measure for ascertaining a thost 
significant and necessary fact is our belief, and we 
offer it with full comprehension of its limitations, 
but in full belief in its value for purposes of in- 
formation and comparison. 


—~ * OOo 
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VISITING SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND.—(I.) 
BY MRS. F. R. HOUGHAN, 
Gilpin School, Denver. 

The object of my visit, as I understood it, was to 
study the educational methods of the English 
schools in their relation to social, industrial, and 
commercial life, and in so far as practicable, gain 
ideas that if applied would strengthen our educa- 
tional work. 

Any successful system, whether educational or 
industrial, must be adapted in its workings to the 
needs and conditions of the community it would 
serve, but there are general conditions, the same in 
all civilized countries. 

We are so young as a country that our struggle 
has been chiefly. in establishing a commercial foot- 
hold with the older great powers of the world. 
That we have succeeded, none of these great 
powers question. 

It would seem that we have the right to expect 
our assistance and example in all intellectual lines 
from a country that had grown old before America 
had its birth. So many ages have passed since 
England became the recognized leader of the 
world, in possessions, wealth, position, in all that 
counts for a nation’s greatness, that had she kept 
pace in the education of her people, as she has in 
all material growth, we would unquestionably place 
England first in the educational world, yet to-day 
“The people of England are only half persuaded of 
the value of an education for the masses, and there 
are Still many who regard even the present expen- 
diture on education as extravagant.” 

The arrangement of the average English school- 
room is quite different from our own. The desks 
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are double, and are raised one above the other, un- 
til the rear row of seats is about on a level with the 
teacher’s head. The aisles and space in the front 
of the room are narrow, as are also halls and corri- 
dors. The schoolrooms seat sixty or more pupils, 
sometimes one sees even seventy children in a sin- 
gle classroom. 

The more modern school buildings are arranged 
after a most excellent plan, having an assembly 
room, or central hall, from which the schoolrooms 
open, and in several schools visited, a large central 
hall was found on each floor. This seemed an ad- 
mirable plan, particularly as these halls are in al- 
most constant use. 

The English have no idea of the genuine comfort 
that comes from a warm room, neither in their 
homes nor places of business, and the schoolrooms 
are from eighteen to twenty degrees colder than 
ours. Heating plants such as are found in Ameri- 
can school buildings are unknown, and a tempera- 
ture anywhere in the fifties is all sufficient. 

The school grounds are usually of ample size, 
having a coarse concrete surface. These yards are 
surrounded by high board fences, with locked 
gates—one gains admission only through the 
care-taker’s gate. 

There is an apparent lack of schoolroom appa- 

ratus; maps, globes, dictionaries, and libraries are 
seldom seen. There is an entire absence of black- 
boards, except a small one for the teacher’s use. 
_ The discipline of the schools seems uniformly 
perfect. It is unquestioning, uncompromising 
obedience. There is an entire absence of familiarity 
between teacher and pupil, so common in our 
schools, and which is not without its educative 
value. 

The pupils are attentive to their own affairs, 
speak only when spoken to, never once did I hear 
a pupil in class ask a question, nor voluntarily give 
any information. There is no effort to bring out 
self-expression, or to promote inquiry. Freedom 
of speech is not encouraged, and to my repeated 
question regarding it, I was told that the social 
conditions and form of government did not necessi- 
tate its development as in America. 

Corporal punishment is permissible, with or 
without the consent of the principal of the particu- 
lar school. English schools, even in the same 
city, are in no way uniform in general or specific 
regulations. There is no skilful and trained super- 
intendent in England, and the head of the entire 
educational system is the secretary of the board of 
education, who is a business man. This of itself 
would seem to indicate the cause of lack of uni- 
formity in the schools. 

To the age of fourteen education is compulsory, 
and their methods of enforcing attendance are bet- 
ter than ours. Absence for trivial causes is not 
tolerated, and speedy punishment is meted to the 
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parent who wilfully keeps his child from school. 
The law is so rigidly enforced that truancies are 
not numerous. 

Class distinctions are very marked. The British 
public schools are made up of children from the 
poorest and the lower middle classes. No parent. 
who is not obliged by financial circumstances to do 
so ever sends his child to the public school. There 
is a certain stigma attached to those who must 
claim to have been educated in the free schools. 

The head’ master of one of the largest schools 
told me his daughter had great difficulty in secur- 
ing a position as teacher because her elementary 
education had been obtained in the public schools,. 
these very schools in which she wished to teach. 

In England the school and the home are as two 
foreign elements. No help or advice is asked or 
accepted from the home, no report is sent to the 
parent, the teacher never visits the home, and the 
parent is neither’ asked nor expected to visit the 
school and in some instances would not be per- 
mitted to do so. He takes no interest in the 
school, and is thankful when his child is free, and 
may go to work to help increase the always meagre 
income. 

The child begins school at the age of five and for 
two years is known as an infant. At the age of 
seven he enters the first standard, and in the ma- 
jority of schools the boys and girls are then sepa- 
rated. 

In London there are forty schools where co- 
education continues until the fifth standard is 
reached. It is experimental, some of the teachers. 
approving, and as many more disapproving of the 
plan, though all agree that co-education should 
cease when the higher grades are reached. 

The reason given is, that the boy needs a differ- 
ent education to fit him for life tian the girl, who 
should be taught needlework, cookery, and those 
other branches of domestic science which will fit 
her to become a good wife and mother. House- 
wifery seems to be well taught, and certainly re- 
ceives much more attention than with us. 

Cottages fitted as model homes are rented by 
the board, and here domestic science in all its. 


branches, even including marketing and shopping, 


is taught by expert teachers. 

In Manchester there are thirty-two centres and 
eight cottages where girls of the fifth and sixth 
standards receive regular instruction in house- 
wifery for six or eight weeks continually, all other 
education being omitted during those periods. 
As not all girls can be given this instruction from. 
lack of room, the choice is given to those who must 
go out to service. 

By far the greater per cent. of the girls become: 
servants on leaving the public schools, and the 
training thus received should fit them to become 
self-supporting. 


& . 
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The work of the next two decades in American education is to be a work of educational reorganization ; and this re- 


organization must include elementary and secondary 


education is really one problem, not a series of isolated and unrelat 


education as well as higher education, for the problem, of national 


problems. To-day our schools, from the 


elementary 
school to the university, are inefficent, superficial, lacking expert supervision. They are disjointed members of what ought 


to be a consistent system. Where should such organization 


and from the co-operation of teachers in all parts of our system of national education.— President 


Atlantic Monthly. 


in? From the intelligent leadership of teachers themselves. 
. S. Pritchett, in the: 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE. 


BY U. J. HOFFMAN, 
Assistant State Superintendent, Illinois. 


The country schoolhouse should at least be 
comfortable. This is necessary to preserve the 
health of the children and the teacher ; good school 
work cannot be done in discomfort. When a 
house is built it may as well be made comfortable 
and convenient, well fitted to serve its purpose, 
which is to have a good school. If the cost is a 
little more it will still be better economy to spend 
the little more than to save it and fail to have a 
good school. The plan of the house is an impor- 
tant matter. A good plan can be made only by 
one who knows how to arrange a house to best 
serve its purpose. The essentials are few, and may 
be had by any district that is able to build a house 
or improve an old one. 

The schoolroom should be conveniently ar- 
ranged, well lighted in such a way as not to injure 
the sight of the children, comfortably warmed and 
ventilated. It should be neat and home-like, and 
easily kept clean. 

The entrance should not be directly from the 
outside. But a vestibule that serves also as a cloak 
room for both boys and girls is a nuisance. It is a 
prolific source of disorder and misconduct, a great 
drain on the teacher’s strength, and a destroyer 
of the good temper and conduct of the children. 
The vestibule should be just large enough to per- 
mit the easy entrance of the childrer, but not 
large enough for a number to congregate to play 
or scuffle. 

Separate coat rooms are essential, and their ad- 
vantages are many. Girls need a place where they 
may arrange their clothing or toilet with no 
danger of being disturbed. 

The fuel room should be connected with the 
schoolroom, and the doors should be near the 
heater that fuel may be taken directly from it and 
placed in the heater. [t must have a solid floor, 
and be well boarded up to keep out the dusi. 
Building paper should be placed back of the 
boards. Teachers are often obliged to make their 
own fires. It is a great hardship upon them when 
the iuel has to be carried by them from a shed in 
the yard. Kindling is usually damp and often wet. 
If the fuel is easily gotten at, the fire is attended 
to as soon as discomfort is felt. This does away 
with the unsightly shed, usually in the front yard, 
and the expense is less. 

The schoolroom only is more essential than the 
library and study. This little room is not simply 
a convenience; it can be made most serviceable in 
the regular school work. It should contain a 
a bookcase built into the wall and be provided with 
a good lock. Other shelves can also be built into 
the wall where apparatus and supplies can be 
stored. When the house is used for public meet- 
ings the children’s books can be stored, and be 
perfectly safe from molestation. It should con- 
tain a bench, which can readily be transformed 
into a couch, should a sick child need to lie dowa. 
It should contain a table at which pupils can work. 
Often the older pupils may be sent to this room t > 
prepare their work and be free to communicate 
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while at work. Frequently the little ones may be 
given work that they can do best where they have 
freedom. It may be made a source of self-controi, 
industry, and interest, for the privilege of going 
to the 100m may be made a reward for good be- 
havior and studiousness. 

The doors to the coat rooms and library shouid 
be in plain view of the teacher at all times. The 
playgrounds should also be in plain view of the 
teacher. It will greatly lighten the labor of con- 
trol in coming and going, and on the playground. 
—State Report. 
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THE VARIED AND SUGGESTIVE WORK OF THE 
HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


A review of what the home and school associa- 
tions are doing is a revelation of practical helpful- 
ness full of suggestion and incentive. Few peo- 
ple realize that, in their evolution, the home and 
school associations have developed a variety of 
useful endeavors which have lifted them from the 
plane of tentative, inquiring groups to the level of 
permanent factors in community welfare. 

Whether its ambition is to bring many mem- 
bers into its circle, to establish a playground, to 
improve the equipment of the school building, to 
solve the boy problem, or simply to study educa- 
tional questions, the result of the home and school 
association’s work is always to promote the welfare 
of the community through the parent, teacher, and 
child. 

The endeavors that have been adopted are so- 
cial, philanthropic, and educational. The social 
naturally leads, for it is the social affair which 
brings people in touch and best promotes the de- 
sired co-operation. Thus one association gave the 
teachers a Washington birthday lunch; another 
gave a Valentine party, etc. Entertainments are 
held, with which to procure funds for the work, 
and there are frequent receptions on the calendar 
of all the associations. 

The social and educational are combined in the 
meetings, which are as varied as the localities and 
the people concerned. Many associations are now 
holding meetings in the evenings so that the 
fathers may attend as well as the mothers and 
teachers. That was a suggestive fathers’ meeting 
(“the fathers’ experience meeting” it was called) 
at which the fathers told of their early school days, 
much to the enjoyment of all present. This fea- 
ture followed a short program given by the chil- 
dren. 

The themes discussed at the home and school 
associations’ meetings are as diverse as the home 
units and as varied as the developing problems of 
public school education. Practical themes are the 
popular ones. At one meeting we find principals of 
manual training and of classic high schools both 
giving addresses so as to enable each parent to d2- 
termine which school is better suited to her child. 
At another the talk was adapted to broaden the 
ideas of parents as to what real education means, 
and what kind of opportunities should be given, es- 
pecially to the children in the lower grades, empha- 
sis being put on the importance of beginning right. 
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“The Amusements of Children,” “Self-Govern- 
ment,” “Habits,” and similar themes are much 
discussed. Talks on the origin of human life, on 
various problems of child-training with open dis- 
cussion are frequently held. 

“We have observed that the teachers most en- 
joy the afternoons with speakers, travel talks, etc., 
while the parents get most help from the practical 
discussion,” said an experienced leader. Among 
the most acceptable speakers arethe teachers them- 
selves—the director of sewing and cooking in the 
schools, the special teacher, the trainer of the deaf, 
dumb, blind, or delinquent child; or the city for- 
ester, the city health director, the probation officer ; 
in fact, anyone who is doing community work 
touching the welfare of the child, school, and home, 
and who can tell clearly and concisely how an: 
why it is done. The social affair may take the 
form of an all-day meeting in the park; or a sewing 
meeting, when garments are made for some 
worthy charity; or an art exhibit to raise funds; or 
a baby show, or, better still, an exhibit of chil- 
dren’s work. Some associations have made the 
exhibit of children’s work in the school a perma- 
nent thing, open to the public at all times. 

One association introduced the novel feature of 
a post-office at one Of its meetings, each parent and 
teacher paying five cents postage on letters writ- 
ten by the children. Another exchanged receipts 
for cooking and remedies for ailments among the 
mothers. 

The editing of a paper has been added to the list 
by an enterprising association, which holds social 
meetings all summer long at the homes of the 
members. 

Help for the school in a practical way has long 
been the object of the co-operative parents and 
teachers. All sorts of things are brought to add 
to the attractiveness of the schools and make 
them more homelike. These include smaller ar- 
ticles, like pictures, statuary, sash curtains, potted 
plants, flags, benches, screen doors, dishes, and 
glasses for use of the association at its social af- 
fairs; as well as such larger enterprises as equip- 
ping the school playground, establishing a lunch 
room for teachers, buying a portable stage for the 
school hall, books for a library, establishing the 
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kindergarten, kalsomining the schoolroom walls, 
repairing fences, and securing city appropriations 
for needed additions to school buildings, etc. 

“We bought a present for the principal who 
married” is the record of a thoughtful association, 
to whom no endeavor is too great or too small. 

The philanthropic side of the home and school 
associations has come in response to a need. The 
association has found a valuable field for its 
service in helping needy parents to keep their chil- 
dren in school. Supplies of essentials, clothing, 
iuel, and food, and the payment of interest on @ 
mortgage are among the good deeds noted. 
Some associations gladly sew on rugs, mend, 
etc., for charitable institutions while listening to 
the talks on th: preparation of children’s lunches, 
the care’of the teeth, home nursing, etc. Dona- 
tions are often made towards beds in children’s and 
maternity hospitals and similar gifts to public 
charity. 

Suggestive methods of increasing and holding 
membership come from the associations. One 
has a large banner in the school colors, purple and 
gold, with hand-painted letters and an eagle 
emblem on it, to be given to the room having the 
most parents present at each meeting. 

“Our attendance had dwindled to thirty-five,” 


‘said one leader, “when the membership committee 


was appointed, which decided to undertake a per- 
sonal canvass of the whole district. In addition, 
we purchased a picture to be awarded to the room 
which should be represented by the largest at- 
tendance of parents at any meeting, and finally to 
be presented to the room which had the highest 
number present for the remainder of the year. As 
a result, our attendance has increased to an aver- 
age of sixty-five.” 

While the parents do a great deal and take con- 
siderable initiative in many localities for the co- 
operation of school and home, it is a fact that the 
success of the home and school associations is due 
largely to the sympathy and encouragement of the 
school principals, and depends chiefly on them. 
The work of these associations is practically in its 
inception; and it bids fair to develop, as was pre- 
dicted for it, into one of the most far-reaching and 
helpful educational movements of the new century. 





“Talk happiness every chance 


You get—and 


Talk it good and strong! 


Look for it in 


The byways as you grimly 


Pass along; 


Perhaps it is a stranger now 
Whose visit never 


Comes; 


But talk it! Soon you'll tind 
That you and happiness 


Are chums.” 
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INSPECTION DAY. 


/ 
Z BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN INSPECTED. 


One day last spring the head of the English depart- 
ment in our school came into my room visibly agitated. 
“The university inspectors are here,” she said as she 
placed a trembling hand on my arm. 

The principal of the high school paused in a meteoric 
flight through the hail and whispered loudly: “The uni- 
versity inspectors are here.” 

The city superintendent of schools, who seldom no- 
tiéés me, a mere corrector of themes, stopped at my 
door and, with a smile of pity, announced: “The univer- 
sity inspectors are here.” 

_ All this was not lost on the children whom I have the 
misfortune to oversee during their study hours. From 
them came excited whispers: “The university. inspectors 
are here.” 

I stopped correcting themes. It is a very important 
happening which makes me do this, but it had been borne 
in upon me that the great event of the year was about 
to take place, and I began to feel the general atmos- 
phere of perturbation. 

I put the cork in my red ink bottle and placed my 
scarlet-spotted blotter in a place of safety, reflecting the 
while upon the only other time I had been inspected. 
The occasion had not been dreadful, in the least. A 
pleasant-faced man had stepped quietly into my class- 
room and stayed during the hour. His mind had ap- 
peared to be on something else. Most of the time he 
had looked out of the window. After the first glance 
the children had forgotten him; and the recitation had 
gone on as if no one had been there. At the end of the 
hour he bad said a pleasant word to me and _ slipped 
out. What was there in that to upset one? I took out 
my blotter, uncorked my red ink bottle, and drew 
toward me my pile of themes, calm in the ignorance of 
the inexperienced. 

The second recitation was hardly underway when the 
principal ushered in the inspector. Naturally, I turned 
toward the visitor, but he said in a dry, harsh tone of 
authority: “Go on with your class, please.” Wonder- 
ing what else he expected me to do, I finished the direc- 
tions he had interrupted. 

Our lesson that day was the correction of a very poor 
theme which I had copied on the board. The first child 
I called on explained correctly that the second clause 
was a dependent one used as if it were independent. 
The university man, it was plain, had not understood her, 
for as soon as I had said: “That is good,” and called on 
the next pupil, he spoke quickly: “May, don’t you see 
that that is a dependent clause?” The child rose in em- 
barrassment and looked at me helplessly. She had just 
said what he evidently expected of her, and why was 
she to say it again? What was to be done? -I came to 
her rescue, and our Visitor subsided without so much 
as an apology. The atmosphere became unpleasant; 
the children were confused; and I resented very much 
any such interference. All we could do, however, was 
to proceed. 

Presently I criticised the use of a certain connecting 
word. Then the inspector said to me before my class 
and before the above-mentioned children of whom I am 
in charge: “You are mistaken”; whereupon he took up my 
recitation, although with no success, for the pupils eyed 
him askance and refused to talk. 

I sat down at my desk. I know the spots in my 
cheeks resembled those on the blotter I had taken up so 
cheerfully before school, and they burned like fire. My 
feeling was so evident that when, at last, my tormentor 
resigned my class to me in discouragement we were al- 
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lowed, for the remainder of the time, to continue our 
lesson without interruption. During the latter part of 
the hour I set the pupils at writing out the corrections 
we had indicated, and then the inspector took his de- 
parture. The class brightened visibly, and never was. 
work done with a better will. After school the inspec- 
tor returned, carefully read most of the corrections, 
wrote in his note-book before my eyes, bowed gravely, 
and left the room. 

I arranged the uncorrected themes in a neat pile on 
my desk. The day was spoiled for me. I had to finish 
my week’s work on Saturday afternoon that time, for 
all I could take care of the rest of the day was my 
classes. What right had that man to criticise me be- 
fore my class? What right had he to speak during 
one of my recitations unless I invited him to? How 
could it make me a better teacher to have my pupils 
think that I was not to be trusted to make proper cor- 
rections? I could have thrown my red ink bottle at the 
university man. 

I have heard of other inspectors, different, but 
equally trying. One sits hugging his knees, glaring al- 
ternately at the teacher and the scholars, confusing 
them both to the point of desperation. The same result 
is produced by another who writes in his note-book 
after every recitation of a pupil and every remark of the 
teacher. 

So this year I dread the visit of the university men, 
and when the head of the department, the principal, and 
superintendent announce their coming, I shall leave my 
themes and exist in agony until the event is over. But, 
perhaps, I shall meet with the same kind of a man as 
the one who inspected me first. Then in the afternoon 
I can make up the time I have lost and add many 
themes to the pile I have already corrected. There 
must be more than one man like that. 
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A HEALTH DAY. 


It would doubtless be a good thing for commi1- 
nities in which there is lack of interest in the su5- 
ject of physiology and hygiene in the public 
schools if the suggestion of Professor Willis H. 
Bocock of the University of Georgia concerning 
a “Health Day” could be carried out. He pro- 
poses that “one day of each school year be set 
apart by the school authorities of the whole state 
to be celebrated as ‘Health Day,’ and to be de- 
voted to the instruction of children, and indirectiy 
of their parents, of school boards, and teachers in 
the elementary principles of personal, domestic, 
and municipal sanitation.” It would, undoubtedly, 
do much to give dignity and importance to the 
study of these matters, now universally required 
of school children by the state and national laws 
of this country. Public hygiene, upon which spe- 
cial emphasis is now being laid, is an integral part 
of the general subject of hygiene which has been 
a mandatory study in most of the states for twenty 
years and in all of them since 1902. The present 
development of the branch of hygiene relating to 
public measures for insuring health is every way 
commendable, but no well-balanced mind will al- 
low it to overshadow the importance of observing 
the principles of personal hygiene which enable 
each individual to maintain vigorous normal re- 
sistance to the germs that escape the health offi- 
cer’s broom.—Educational Physiological Journal. 
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WHY THEY LOVED HISTORY. 
BY CAROLINE A, WATTERS. 


Some time ago, I had the pleasure of visiting 4 
classroom where a young woman was teaching 
history to a commen of little boys and girls. The 
children were seated, each at a separate desk, in 
an airy, sunny room. They were provided with 
pencils and blank-books, and took notes all the 
while the teacher was talking, while she empha- 
sized the lesson by a constant use of the large 
blackboard before which she was standing. As 
she quickly jotted down outlines or suggestions, 
they followed her eagerly, transferring to their 
notebooks whatever especially interested them. 

They were a most attentive group of pupils, all 
working busily and happily. There was not a 
sign of dullness anywhere. The old lines:— 


“Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do,” 


would have been most inapplicable; for there was 
no idle anything. Every faculty was alert. The 
sense of hearing was absorbed in the delightful 
story the teacher was telling them. The sense of 
seeing was occupied with the interesting material 
on the blackboard—most valuable, because it 
would all be needed in the reproductions to be 
brought in on the following day. And the hands 
were kept busy writing it all down. Even the 
tongues were employed in asking questions. The 
teacher encouraged these; and there were mo- 
ments when the lesson took the form of a conve-- 
sation class. The mental atmosphere of the room 
was that of earnest enthusiasm, with not a loop- 
hole left for inattention. 

And the manner in which the teacher taught the 
lesson! That was the charm. It was as interesi- 
ing as any story-book—her account of that first 
year in Plymouth. As she described the rough 
houses, the Wild country, the Indians lurking in 
the forest, the grave-yard on the hill, the experi- 
ences of the heroic settlers, her voice and manner 
were bright and full of enthusiasm; and she made 
the whole situation so real that the children saw 
it all, and felt that they were dealing with life anid 
living people, not with dry, dull facts. 

Meanwhile, the teacher’s chalk-work on the board 
was keeping up its accompaniment of interest, 
as her busy fingers put down, now a date, now an 
important catch-word for the memory; now, per- 
haps, a bit of drawing—the simplest kind possible 
—to emphasize the story. Often some one would 
ask how to spell a word, and the teacher would 
then write it on the board, for the benefit of all. 
There was quite a long list of such words, which 
were thus impressed on the memory. 

The lesson was made still more interesting bv 
the introduction of poetry. The first day, the 
teacher recited a part of Mrs. Hemans’ “Landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers”; and some of the most 
striking verses were written on the board, and the 
children read them in chorus, and copied them in 
their notebooks for memorizing. As the enthtsi- 
astic young voices united in the lines :— 


“Amidst the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard, and the sea; 
And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
‘To the anthem of the free,” ete, ete.es 
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I felt that whatever else might be forgotten, this 
period of American history would remain as a part 
of their mental furnishing. 

In the second lesson, Longfellow’s “Courtship 
of Miles Standish” was introduced, and a number 
of lines were written on the board, beginning with 
the words :— ; 

“So through the Plymouth woods John Alden went on 
his errand, ... 

Gathering still, as he went, the Mayflowers blooming 
around him,” etc., ete. 

The teacher talked about Standish and John Al- 
den and Priscilla, mingling the lovely idealism of 
the poem with the facts of history; and the chil- 
dren thoroughly enjoyed the combination. 

It seemed to me, as I listened to the low, ani- 
mated voice of the teacher, and watched the eager 
faces of the Children, that I had never before quite 
appreciated the value of many-sidedness in teach- 
ing. Would these boys and girls ever forget the 
history lessons taken in by so many avenues of ap- 
proach—by the sense of hearing; by the sense of 
seeing ; by the activity of speech and busy fingers ; 
by the charm of fancy and imagination, and musi- 
cal rhythm; and through the feelings stimulated by 
the magnetic personality of the teacher? 

I carefully examined some of the written repro- 
ductions, and found them to be remarkable spect- 
mens of good work, showing clear ideas and real 
appreciation of the subject; and the spelling and 
English were unusual for such young children. 
These reproductions were handed in twice a week, 
and. were read aloud, by turn, in class. 

But, after having heard the lesson taught, I was 
not surprised at the results, nor by the avowal that 
the children “enjoyed writing the reproductions.” 
And it seemed quite in keeping with all the rest of 
it to have individual boys and girls telling me-in 
confidence that history was their “favorite study,” 
and that they “just loved it.” 
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THINGS TO REMEMBER. 
XXI. , 
KING PHILIP. 
(Born (?). Died 1676.) 

A terrible war between the English and.the In- 
dians occurred in New England in 1675 and 1676. 

It is known in history as King Philip’s war, be- 
cause Philip, chief of the Wampanoags, was the 
leader. 

The Indians feared that the white people were 
taking so much land that they would soon have 
none left for hunting grounds. 

During the war twelve towns in Massachusetts 
were utterly destroyed, and more than one thou- 
sand white persons were killed. 

The English finally won, and King Philip’s war 
ended forever the power of the Indians in New 
England. 
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XXII. 
NATHANIEL BACON, 
(Born 1647, Died 1676.) 
Nathaniel Bacon of Virginia was one of the first 
men to attempt to reform England’s unjust gov- 
ernment of her Amegican colonies, 


William Berkeley, governor of Virginia, refused 
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in 1675 to give the colonists military protection 
against hostile Indians. . 

Nathaniel Bacon then organized a party of 
armed men and subdued the savages. 

As a member of the House of Burgesses, Bacon 
urged the passage of laws that would give the colo- 
nists greater freedom. 

In the struggle known as Bacon’s Rebellion 
Jamestown was destroyed in 1676—From “A 
First Course in American History.” Used by per- 
mission of the publishers, D. C. Heath & Co. 
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SQUILLS AND THE LIKE. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, 
Brown University. 

There are several charming little bulbous plants 
with blue flowers which appear in our garden beds 
in early spring. They may come as early a3 
March, or in exceptional seasons in February. At 
one time I had both them and Crocus vernus in 
bloom together on Valentine’s Day, February 14. 

Among them perhaps the first in order is the 
Siberian squills, which, as its name implies, is a 
native of northern Asia. This may account for its 
perfect hardiness. Neither storm nor cold dis- 
turbs it. The azure flowers look up brightly from 
snow-drift and sleet. 

The plant is only a few inches in height, with 
grass-like leaves and clustered bell-shaped flowers. 
Two species are native to England, the vernal and 
the autumnal squills, but we rarely, if ever, see 
these here. The first kind is especially common iv 
southern England, as on the cliffs of Cornwall, and 
it is very fragrant. No special odor is noticeable 
in the cultivated varieties. 

In all, some six or eight species are known in 
cultivation—some from Switzerland and Italy; 
others from Spain, Germany, Chili, or Peru. The 
genus is thus seen to have a wide range. 

We have spoken of the flowers as blue; as a mat- 
ter of fact, they are violet. It can be well doubted 
if a truly_blue flower exists, and all the violet shades 
are scientifically considered to be nature’s highest 
color evolution, as white is the lowest. In matter 
of time the so-called blues come latest. 

Squills, like many flowers of the same shape, 
close readily upon any obscuration of the sun's 
rays, or on the approach of evening. This is an 
evident provision for protecting the pollen against 
moisture and chill. All the plants have a laughing, 
cheerful expression. 

The officinal squill belongs to a different, but 
closely-related genus, differing mainly in the wider 
spread of the sepals, and the greater number of 
seeds. It is a native of the Mediterranean region, 
like so many of our bulbous plants. The bulbs are 
large, clothed with brownish layers, which again 
inclose thick, fleshy scales. They are imported 
from Malta and elsewhere. When fresh they are 
very acrid, but this irritating principle, in whole or 
part, disappears upon drying. It has a bitter 
property, and is still used in medicine. In extreme 
quantity it is actively poisonous. 

In the last twenty years or so there has ap- 
peared commonly in cultivation a little plant 
closely resembling squills; viz, ¢chionodoxa, a4 
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pretty thing from Asia Minor. The flower-stalk 
is six inches high, and bears a cluster of from three 
to six bell-shaped flowers, pale blue, or even white. 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 


“HENRY V.”"—(V.) 
QUESTIONS AND NOTES.—IL. 

What has the French king offered Henry in lieu 
of the kingdom which he claims? 

What appeal does he make to the soldiers be- 
fore the Siege? 

What means :— 

“Fathers, that, like so many Alexanders’’? 

What is the use of Scene 2? What new charac- 
ters are brought in? 

What has come of the boasts of the Dauphin, as 
seen in the siege of Harfleur? 

What is Henry’s commission to Exeter in occu- 
pying Harfleur? 

Is this like him? 

What is the purpose of Scene 4? 

How is Henry’s advance regarded in France, as 
appears from the conversation between the Dau- 
phin and Bourbon? 

How is the English army regarded by the 
French princes? 

What is the dramatic purpose of introducing a 
long scene like Scene 6? 

What is Henry’s order for the march? 

What is the message from the king of France to 
Henry? 

How does Henry receive it? 

What does he say shall be his ransom? 

What does that line mean? 

What alternative does Henry offer the French 
army? 

What is Henry’s answer to Gloster? 

What is the constable’s opinion of the Dauphin? 

Is this opinion borne out in the play from first to 
last? 





ACT IV. 


How do the French pass the night before the 
battle? 
What is King Henry doing all night? 
What is the effect upon his soldiers? 
What is the meaning of :— 
“ “A little touch of Harry in the night’? 
Of :— 
“We shall much disgrace, 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils. 
The name of Agincourt”? 
What does Henry say to Gloster? 
What does he say to Sir Thomas Erpingham? 
How does Henry receive as well as give encour- 
agement and comfort? 
What is the substance of Henry’s conversation 
with Williams and Bates? 
What is its effect upon the king? 
What is the reference :— 


“From the rise to set 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium: next day, after dawn. 
Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse.”’ 


From what retribution (oes Henry pray to Le 
released ? 
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What has he done already in compensation? 
Is this speech substantiated in history? 
What means:— 

“I have built 


Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul.” 


In what spirit do the French aim for battle? 
The English? 

Compare the parting of the English captains— 
Salisbury’s words—with the parting between Bru- 
tus and Cassius. 

What is King Henry’s spirit before the charge? 

What is Henry’s answer to the last bid of the 
French king for his ransom? 

What does Henry mean when he says :— 


“I fear thou’lt once more come again for ransom’’? 


What is the first news given in the play of the 
defeat of the French army? Who gives it? 

What nobles are lost to the English? é 

What message does Montjoy bring to King 
Henry, and with what message,does Henry greet 
him? 

What are Henry’s Srst words when the Eng- 
lish victory is confirmed? 

Why should King Henry wear the leek in his 
cap? 

What means “to wear the leek upon St. Davy’s 
day’? 

How does the king settle his challenge with W:!- 
liams? 

How did it happen that Williams had not known 
the king before? Why should Williams refuse 
Fluellen’s money? 

What is Henry’s order to the army? 

What is meant by “Non nobis” and “Te Deum”? 

What is the last we see of Pistol? 

“Perhaps the most subtly artistic touches of ail 
are the repeated ones, each in itself slight, by 
which the crew of Falstaff are completely removed 
from any relation to the king himself.”—Barrett 
Wendell. 


ACT V. 


For what purpose is the meeting between the 
kings of France and England? 

What is meant by “the fatal balls of murther- 
ing basilisks”? 

Ans.: The eyeballs were supposed to kill if yon 
looked into them, and from this a certain kind of 
cannon were called basilisks. Henry evidentiy 
gives both meanings to his words. 

What means: “even-pleached’ (intertwined), 
“deracinate” (uproot such wild growths), “keck- 
sies” (burrs)? 

On what conditions will Henry make peace? 
(In speech beginning “If, Duke of Burgundy, 
you would the peace . . . which you have cited.”) 

Why are not terms of peace made at once? 


“Well, then, the peace 
Which you before so urged lies in his answer.”’ 


Henry means to say whether he accepts the 
French king’s terms of peace depends upon the 
answer returned; it must be an answer which shail 
admit of no discussion. 

Line 90: “And we'll consign thereto”—Henry 
means to say that he will affix his royal seal with 
that of the French king. 
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In the long speech where Henry makes love to 
Katherine, beginning ‘Marry, if you would put me 
to verses,” is he talking for effect, or speaking 
straight out from his heart of what he truly be- 
lieves himself to be? Is this a noble speech, or is 
it one rather derogatory to King Henry? 

Give reason for your answer. 


What is the significance of “and take me, take a 


soldier, take a king”? 

Is this speech like the Henry of the play or not? 

“Come, your answer in broken music.” 

Broken music is music of banjo or guitar when 
the music is picked out. 

Does the French king grant the terms of 
Henry’s peace? 

“Yes, my lord, you see them perspectively.” 


Perspective glasses were a favorite toy in- 


Shakespeare’s day. When you looked through 
them things appeared distorted, or shapeless 
things took shape. 
How was Henry VI. crowned? 
$-0-G-0-@ 
HISTORY TEACHERS. 


It was a body of earnest and devoted, keen, analytic 
and fair-minded history teachers of the Middle states 
and Maryland representing a constituency of 275 which 
met in their seventh annual convention at Philadelphia 
March 12 and 13. The University of Pennsylvania was 
the scene of hospitality and the forum for business and 
debates. The large assembly hall of the Boys’ Central 
High school was called into requisition fer the general 
evening meeting, when Hon. Charlemagne Tower, late 
United States ambassador to Germany, delivered the in- 
formative address on “Diplomatic Life and Diplomatic 
Procedure,” which he gave recently before the students 
of Harvard University, the American Philosophical So- 
ciety, and other bodies. 

It was Dean Josiah Penniman of the University of 
Pennsylvania who in his welcome address called atten- 
tion to the fact that Pennsylvania is one of a small 
number of universities which require history of all can- 
didates for the B. A. and B. 8S. degrees. He also noted 
that all the things—diplomacy, international law, eco- 
nomics, ete—which in the last twenty years have been 
included in the college curriculum were outlined as im- 
portant in Priestley’s lectures on history 125 years ago. 

Dr. Eleanor Louisa Lord of the Woman's College, 
Baltimore, who presided, explained that as the commit- 
tee of seven of the American Historical Association had 
not yet “seemed to get anywhere in particular” and as 
the present committee of five desired information and 
ideas of all sorts as regards courses, attention would be 
directed to the topic of “How to Make History Teaching 
More Definite.” 

Professor James Harvey Robinson, Columbia. Univer- 
sity, and member of the committee of five of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association, led this interesting discussion 
in a suggestive address. He averred that the commit- 
tee of five was endeavoring to solace those who were 
suffering from two of the recommendations of the com- 
mittee of seven—that ancient times should not be con- 
sidered to have finished until Charlemagne; and that a 
test should be required to consider the native powers of 
students. The chief obstacle lay in getting ¢ertain 
definite results. History he termed “vague and appall- 
ing and almost unteachable,” compared -with less com- 
plicated seience. ‘The difficulty lies in the era “‘between 
the building of the pyramids and the building of the pal- 








(Continued on page 330.] 
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WHAT IS FEEBLE-MINDEDNESS ? 


No question is more important to educational 
specialists than “What is feeble-mindedness?” We 
all use the word, most of us have seen children who 
are said to be feeble-minded, and every one knows 
that there are several asylums in this country for 
the care of feeble-minded children and adults. But 
what do we mean by feeble-mindedness? What do 
the physicans.mean by it? Is it a temporary men- 
tal condition, or is it an incurable brain defect? 

Dr. Witmer, professor of psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in the Psychological 
Clinic for November, reports a case of mental and 
moral deficiency which was treated and cured last 
year in his orthogenic school at the University of 
Pennsylvania. He tells the plain and fascinating 
story of a boy of eleven years, in whom was 
wrought a wonderful change by eight months of 
exactly the right kind of medical and educational 
treatment. “Some children,” says Professor Wit- 
mer, “stand at a point where the path of individual 
development forks. One road leads on through 
a life of imbecility or markedly sub-normal effi- 
ciency. The other road will bring the child at 
maturity to a life of normal activity. That such 
widely divergent possibilities are open to one and 
the same child will appear incredible to those who 
have not had the opportunity to watch the course 
of development of these children.” And again he 

ys: “The type of child whom I have under con- 
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sideration ought, in my opinion, to be viewed as 
being in as critical a condition as the child who is 
on the verge of death from typhoid fever. In an 
acute disease every remedial agency will be called 
upon, regardless of the expenditure of money and 
scientific effort. The retarded child of ten years of 
age, from the medical standpoint, is not suffering 
from alarming symptoms. From the standpoint 
of society, the family, and from his own point of 
view, if he could give expression to it, his condition 
is more alarming than if he stood momentarily ex- 
pecting a summons to another world. If I am 
right in the position for which I am contending, 
there are children under ten years of age who have 
before them a life which is little better than a living 
mental death, who might, if taken in time, be res- 
cued from this condition and developed through a 
course of training to the normal mental stature 
of man.” ~ 

The orthogehic school has been organized by 
Professor Witmer in connection with the psycho- 
logical laboratory at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for the purpose, as the name indicates, of cul- 
tivating a “right or normal development” in chil- 
dren for whom, in his opinion, there is a fighting 
chance of réstoration to normal life. The little 
boy who is the subject of this true story had never 
gone to a regular school. He could read, but he 
never read a single sentence without making sev- 
eral mistakes, and he was unable to do even the 
simplest addition or subtraction correctly. He did 
not play naturally with other children. He was 
subject to outbursts of uncontrollable and unrea- 
soning anger, which caused his parents much 
anxiety. He says there is no doubt that when this 
boy was four or five years old he presented many 
symptoms of physical and mental degeneracy. 
There is likewise no doubt that most of the physi- 
cal symptoms had subsided by the time he was 
eleven years old, but the mental and moral symp- 
toms continued, making the boy an object of ex- 
treme anxiety to his parents, who feared that he 
would grow up a criminal, or at least prove in- 
capable of making his living honestly. Edgar is 
now attending a public school in his home town, 
and getting good marks on his monthly report. If 
he keeps on as he is doing now he will reach the 
high school in three years more, and there appears 
to be no reason why he should not go through the 
high school to college, and choose a professional 
career. He has got his temper well under control, 
and takes a manly attitude toward the many diffi- 
culties he has to overcome. His father and mother 
are beginning to be proud of him, and he himself 
is happy because he can do as well, if not better, 
than the other boys of his age and size, and be- 
cause he is free from the old rankling sense of in- 
feriority. 

rs 

The Chicago board of education is square wiin 
the world for the first time in years. The schools 
have $8,000,000 for current expenses and $4,000,- 
000 for buildings. Last year the board. was 
$600,000 beyond the appropriation a year ago, and 
some years the overdraft has reached $2,000,000. 
The financial situation is most gratifying. 
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THE FADS AND THE THREE R’S. 

We have never known an exception to the rule 
that a city with a highly progressive school spirit, 
with the newest subjects and the latest ideals gets 
much better results in reading, writing, English, 
and number work than the cities which ignore the 
new things and try to be thorough in the three 
R’s. If any one'who adores the antique relics will 
name the school or the city that thinks it is getting 
results on the deep-rut country road educational 
basis, we will be only too glad to match it with a 
modern-mudless-rutless-state road educational 
basis, and will merely ask that an all-round use of 
good English, good penmanship, and correct spell- 
ing shall be the line of demonstration. We will 
go further and show, after the other test has been 
made, that a child will learn more of the three R’s 
in half an hour in a modern school atmosphere 
than in an hour of the petrifying processes. 

0-0-0 0 = 





CONNECTICUT ACTIVITY. 

Western Connecticut is especially active in edu- 
cational progress. They always have something 
a-doing that is well worth while. At present they 
are grappling with high school difficulties. A 
committee of which William A. Wheatley is chair- 
man has sent out the following set of questions, in 
which the various high school problems are pre- 
sented :— 

What subjects and what particular treatment of 
these subjects have you found that appeal strongly 
to those not preparing for college? 

By what means do you secure the co-operation 
of the home for the scholarship of these pupils and 
their continued attendance at school? 

Do you have an honor roll to which those main- 
taining a standing of ninety per cent. or above are 
eligible, a credit list for those whose standing is 
above eighty per cent.? 

Do you promote annually or semi-annually, 
without examination, if a certain standing has been 
reached? 

Would you favor a half-holiday for those pupils 
whose monthly attendance has been perfect? 

Do you assign work for Monday, or do you give 
five days’ work in the remaining four days of the 
week? 

When a pupil has been absent and makes up his 
work, do you mark him lower than for the same 
work done in class? 


In addition to the regular class work, do you 
favor separate recitations at the convenience of the 
teacher for those who do not maintain a satisfac- 
tory class standing? 

Does your principal each month intervieéw or 
communicate with the parents of all pupils below 
the standard? 

Do you hold a patrons’ day, recurring quarterly, 
on which the parents are especially invited to visit 
the high school? 

Do you favor any club, athletic or military 
organization, membership in which is permitted 
only to those maintaining a certain standard of 
scholarship? 
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Have you had successful experience with a 
school paper edited and printed by the pupils, 
scholarship being the requisite to admission upon 
the editorial staff? . 

Are your pupils organized into freshman, 
sophomore, junior, and senior classes, in order to 
arouse class spirit and consequent rivalry in work? 

On graduation day do you present first-year, 
second-year, and third-year certificates to all pupils 
entitled to them? 





oe aes 
THE NEW IOWA CODE. 


As we feared, the proposed Iowa school code has 
gone a-glimmering. We hinted at this probability, 
editorially, some weeks ago. 
cator who understands legislators, nor all educa- 
tional commissioners or individuals who can dfaw 
a bill in which the common sense is as much in evi- 
dence as the ideality. There are several other 
states to hear from on the new code scheme. 
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TRUANTS TO THE FARMS. 


Bert Hall, chief truant officer of Milwaukee, of 
whose great work we recently spoke, has since my 
visit with him in April opened up a new phase of 
rescue. This summer he had placed at last ac- 
counts 209 of these truant-inclined young men 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age on Wis- 
consin farms at wages ranging from $5 to $20 a 
month and board, and fully eighty per cent. of them 
have made good in every way. It is of inestimable 
value to these city-wrecked lads to have country 
air, country food, country associations, and regu- 
lar work that gives good appetite and good sleep. 
Bert Hall’s work is bringing him into line with 
Ben Lindsey, John Gunckel, William R. George, 
Romayn Taylor, and others of their group. Bert 
Hall is a master and a genius in this work. 
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PROGRAM TOPICS. 


The Western Ohio Superintendents’ Round 
Table discusses more topics, at least puts more 
topics on the program for discussion, than [ have 
seen elsewhere. There are about one hundred as- 
signed topics. Here are a few of the freshest 
topics :-— 

Should we have a state inspection of professional 
rank to enforce truancy law in rural schools and re- 
port on township organization and supervision?— 
Superintendent Bennett. 

Why not have a law at once to enable college 
graduates to be certificated without examination, 
provided they take the three professional branches 
in college and teach successfully two years? 

The chief vocation of the administrator is to dis- 
criminate among children of different capacity, ad- 
vance each child with appropriate rapidity. How 
do you interpret this statement of President Eliot? 

May teachers engage in certain social customs in 
one community when they should not in another? 

Should the intellectual good of the pupils he 
sacrificed for the supposed needs of the schools as 
a social community? 

Should we develop in our pupils a respect for, 
and the importance of, expert knowledge? 








It is not every edu- — 
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PRESIDENT FINLEY’S OVERTURES. 


On March 22 President John Finley of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York had all the principals 
of the New York City high schools as his guests 
at dinner for the purpose of talking things over, 
and bringing all the city secondary schools into 
closest possible friendly relations. It was a great 
departure for the school leaders of the city. 
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SCHOOLS NAMED FOR WOMEN. 


There are Chicago public schools bearing the 
names of Louisa M. Alcott, Alice L. Barnard, 
Myra Bradwell, Julia Ward Howe, Maria Mitchell, 
Elizabeth Peabody, Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
Frances E. Willard. Of these, only one name was 
selected because the woman was a teacher in Chi- 
cago. This is the Alice L. Barnard school, Miss 
Barnard having been a remarkably successful 
teacher in Chicago. 
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HIGH SCHOOL NORMAL CLASSES. 


Shall normal classes be put into the high 
schools? From the standpoint of the normal 
schools, “No”; from the standpoint of the rural 
schools in most states, “Yes.” In one state only 
one teacher in eight has gone beyond a high 
school, and two-thirds have not had so much as a 
high school course, and one-seventh have not had 
so much as a grammar school graduation. Under 
such conditions it will be possible to get most girls 
to take a high-normal course if it enhances their 
chances of getting a school and of succeeding in it. 
It is in no sense to be compared with a profes- 
sional normal school course, but it is heaven-high 
above not even a grammar school education, and 
greatly improves the mere high school graduate. 
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CONVENTION CITIES. 


It is quite an art to be a convention city, and it 
is interesting to see where the Grand Army of the 
Republic has been meeting in the past forty-three 
years. Philadelphia, Boston, and Washington 
have each entertained the old soldiers three times. 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, Indianapolis, Den- 
ver, Minneapolis, San Francisco, twice each. The 
other cities, once each, are: New Haven, Harris- 
burg, Providence, Springfield, Mass. Albany, 
Dayton, Baltimore, Portland, Me., St. Louis, Co- 
lumbus, Milwaukee, Detroit, Pittsburg, Louis- 
ville, St. Paul, Buffalo, Saratoga Springs, Toledo, 
and Salt Lake City (1909). 
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~ What a man is for eight hours in a shop, mill, 
or factory is slightly more important than what he 
is for the eight waking hours out of the shop, mili, 
or factory. 

Springfield, Ohio, is another city that has as 
many boys as girls in every grade, and only 15 per 
cent. more girls than boys in the high school. 

Two normal schools in the United States are 
said to have adopted simplified spelling. 

Boston was the first American city to establish 
playgrounds by taxation. ' 
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THE LATE GEORGE T. ANGELL. 

George T. Angell, above any other man in 
America, gave his time, energy, and money to the 
cause of our dumb animals, and when he died re- 
cently all their friends mourned deeply, and at his 
funeral a large number of horses marched in the 
procession, each with crape appropriately worn. 
It was one of the most solemn sights that Boston 
has witnessed. Personally we had known and 
loved Mr. Angell, and worked with him for a quar- 
ter of a century. 


SCHOOL BOYS TO SOUTH AMERICA. 


Boston has instituted one of the most important 
schemes yet suggested by way of educating young 
men for business. The Boston merchants sent, 
at their expense, John C. Rock and Paul H. 
Tardival, students of the Boston High School o/ 
Commerce, on a trip to South America during 
their summer vacation this year. These young 
men made a special study of conditions in Brazil 
and the Argentine Republic. Those countries ap- 
preciated the honor of this visit as well as its com- 
mercial significance. We are gratified when high 
school students visit Washington, New York, or 
Boston, but think of sending students to those 
South American countries. Incidentally, these 
young men are now among the most attractive 
after-dinner speakers in New England. 

United States Commissioner of Education Dr. 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown is undertaking, in connec- 
tion with the department of music of the N. E. A., 
to have an official rendering of music for the vari- 
ous national hymns. 

The Ohio State University at Columbus has an 
enrollment of 2,251 at the opening, or 319 more 
than at any previous opening. The College of 
Education has more than doubled the attendance. 

It is entirely within bounds to say that the Jour- 
nal of Education is receiving ten times the com- 
mendation that it has received at any other time in 
its history. 

The American Medical Journal says that only 
the gladiatorial conflicts on festival days in Pagan 
Rome rival the carnage of the American Fourth of 
July. 

We are quite proud to have had Massachusetts 
lead off in a law and in public spirit that estab- 
lishes playgrounds by city vote in twenty-five cities. 

Among the cities that pension teachers are New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, Albany, Buffalo, and Rochester. 

The farming product of the United States this 
year is $7,778,000,000. Who has any comprehen- 
sion of the significance of these figures? 

Child labor is to get a new adjustment in Kansas 
limiting the privilege to work in a mine to fourteen 
years. 


Kansas is to put agricultural courses in the high 
schools if the legislature doesn’t Jose heart. 

Cleveland has appropriated $10,800 for a new 
playground. 

Peace Day, May 18. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE HOUSE “INSURGENTS.” 

The Republican “insurgents” in the House suc- 
ceeded in seriously “jolting’ the Republican 
machine, but they did not wreck it. Speaker Can- 
non was re-elected by a sufficient majority, though 
with some scattering of Republican votes which 
was not complimentary. The “insurgents,” with 
the aid of the Democrats, were strong enough to 
defeat, by a close vote, the motion to adopt the 
rules of the last House; but when it came to a 
vote on their resolution to appoint a committee of 
fifteen to revise the rules and report next Decem- 
ber there were enough Democratic “insurgents” 
who broke away from Champ Clark to defeat the 
motion and to bring about a compromise. 

THE MODIFIED RULES. 

Under the rules as modified in the amendment 
which Representative Fitzgerald of Brooklyn suc- 
cessfully steered through, the Speaker’s powers are 
slightly abridged. Hereafter a member is relieved 
of the necessity of getting the Speaker’s personal 
consent before he can get any matter before the 
House; but, to achieve his end, he must put his 
measure on the “calendar of unanimous consent,” 
and he cannot get it from there if any single mem- 
ber objects. The modified rules also enable the 
minority to secure a record vote upon propositions 
on which it wishes a roll-call; and they require a 
two-thirds vote instead of a-majority to skip the 
calendar Wednesday. These modifications are in 
no way displeasing to the Speaker, and he showed 
his appreciation of them by giving Mr. Fitzgerald 
the most important committee assignments. 

PRESIDENT TAFT’S FIRST MESSAGE. 

It may have been the pressure of business or it 
may have been his sense of humor which led Presi- 
dent Taft to make his first message to Congress 
almost, if not quite, te shortest on record. He 
has convened Congress for the most important 
business, for the transaction of which the business 
interests of the country are waiting with great un- 
easiness and uncertainty; but it took him only four 
or five hundred words to tell Congress why he had 
convened it, and to urge upon it as great prompt- 
ness and singleness of purpose as may be possible 
in carrying out the pledges of the party in power. 

SOME FEATURES OF THE TARIFF BILL. 

The tariff bill which Mr. Payne, as chairman of 
the ways and means committee, introduced will be 
discussed and dissected in detail, of course, and 
may not be recognizable when it finally reaches the 
statute book. But, in general, it may be said to 
fairly fulfil the promises of the dominant party. It 
does make some very sweeping reductions, notably 
in the steel schedules, which are cut fifty per cent., 
and upon boots and shoes, the duties on which are 
reduced forty per cent., and upon print paper, in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Mann 
committee. It puts hides and wood pulp upon the 
free list. It is framed with maximum and mini- 
mum schedules, which affords an opportunity for 
reciprocal bargaining with other countries, Where 


it increases rates, it is usually upon articles of 
luxury. It taxes tea, but puts no tax upon coffee. 
And it follows President. Taft’s suggestion, and im- 
poses a progressive tax upon inheritances. 


AS A REVENUE PRODUCER. 

If the bill fulfils the expectations of its framers, 
it will increase the government revenues by from 
forty to fifty million dollars. Nearly half of this 
increment is looked for from the inheritance tax. 
Such. estimates are often disappointing. It can 
never be clearly foreseen how changes of duties 
will affect the volume of imports. As to the in- 
heritance tax, its yield is wholly a matter of con- 
jecture and chance. Even if the anticipations of 
the committee are realized, the estimated increase 
of revenue is less than half the deficit for the cur- 
rent year; and there must be retrenchment in ex- 
penditure if the government is to make both ends 
meet. 


SERVIA AS A STORM CENTRE. 

Servia has been the storm centre of Europe for 
the last few weeks. The anger of the Servians 
over the absorption of Bosnia and Herzegovina by 
Austria has not in the least abated. Servia has 
been under pressure from the great powers of 
Europe; she has been strongly admonished by her 
next friend, Russia; and she has received from 
Austria notes closely approaching to ultimatums ; 
but all the while she has kept on arming and 
mobilizing with feverish activity. Austria, on her 
part, has concentrated troops at the frontier, ready 
for a swift blow at Belgrade on the first provoca- 
tion; and the European bourses have been agi- 
tated by the conviction that war, if it should begin, 
could scarcely be confined to the original com- 
batants, but might involve all Europe. 


THE ENGLISH FEAR OF GERMANY. 

The British distrust of Germany and dread of 
German aggression is becoming almost an obses- 
sion. It has been manifested in all the excitement 
about possible invasion and in the excited recruit- 
ing of a territorial force; and it is even more mani- 
fest in the naval estimates and the discussion of 
them in parliament. Germany really is building 
Dreadnoughts at a prodigious rate. At the pres- 
ent rate, if Mr. Balfour is right, Germany in three 
years’ time will have twenty-one Dreadnoughts, 
and England only twenty. The real question, he 
told the House, is not that of maintaining a two- 
power standard} but of maintaining a single-power 
standard in first-class ships. The British naval es- 
timates are already the largest on record, and they 
will probably be extended to include six instead of 
four Dreadnoughts this year. 


THE WASTE OF DAYLIGHT. 

The British parliament appears to be taking seri- 
ously a bill which has been generally regarded as 
a freak proposal, the so-called ‘““Waste of Daylight 
bill.” At least, the House of Commons has given 


(Continued on page 339.) 
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HISTORY TEACHERS. 
(Continued from page 325.) 





ace of Versailles,” and in the obvious need for an ar- 
rangement of the history courses “which will be demon- 
strable in college and at the same time not hamper the 
pupil in schools.” Dr. Robinson’s suggestion is that a 
certain number of elements should be taught with ex- 
treme care—that about fifteen things be determined on 
which the teachers would like students to know—and 
that a practically perfect examination be held on them. 
A certain number of publicly proclaimed topics should 
be selected on which the college should examine. The 
examinations would be more vigorous; and thus the re- 
quired definiteness might be attained. In his view the 
four-year idea should be given up. He outlined the 
topical study which would jot down things worth while 
(in the Middle ages, for example), and would exclude 
about two-thirds of the things that teachers now incul- 
cate. Roman history lends itself to the idea, he pointed 
out, more readily than Grecian, for Livy told his tale 
much better than Thucydides. By this method he 
would eliminate “many wearisome details that have 
been foisted on unsuspecting Americans by German pa- 
triots,’ who conceive that “the Weltgeist is embodied 
in their own nation.” 

Miss Jessie Evans of the Girls’ High school, Phila- 
delphia, described the enthusiastic and valuable work 
in history done by the intensive method. The era in 
United States history from 1760 to 1860 was covered in 
this unique course, which was based on text-book with 
syllabus and outside reading. Conflicting accounts 
were compared and the summary of the whole put in 
the notebook. The students were thus trained to see 
both sides, to criticise, to weigh evidence, to balance 
judgment, and to reserve judgment, as well as how to 
use reference books, which most think they must read 
from cover to cover in order to find essential points. 
Much stress is laid on the written work. In the weekly 
papers (on search topics written in ten minutes), oppor- 
tunity is given for expression and for recombination of 
ideas. In the debates on the causes of the Revolu- 
tionary and Civil wars, the. pupils learn to discuss 
clearly and without anger. The consensus of opinion 
in the symposium (in which Professor John L. Stewart 
of Lehigh University also took part), seemed to be that 
the course in history should involve more’ thorough 
knowledge of defined periods, and examinations should 
be more thorough and searching on these special sub- 
jects, thus recognizing specialism within the boun- 
daries of a single study. 

“The delightful contentiousness’ which is alleged to 
be a characteristic of the history teachers was humor- 
ously referred to by Professor William I. Hull of 
Swarthmore College, who opened the important and 
timely discussion of “The Influence of Peace Power in 
History.” This title it seems was adopted from Cap- 
tain Mahan’s famous book on “Sea Power,” of which 
Professor Hull frankly declared, there was “not much 
more of truth in its 541 pages than might be put in a 
twenty-minute paper’’; only to be contradicted by the 
succeeding speaker (Professor William C. Lingelbach of 
the University of Pennsylvania), who declared the book 
to be an excellent history of naval achievements, no mat- 
ter what might be said of Captain Mahan’s philosophy. 
The third speaker (Principal Stanley J. Yarnall of the 
Friends’ school, Germantown,) appropriately empha- 
sized the influence of Christianity as one of the great 
sources of peace, declaring that’ the two visions of Paul 
and of John were the germ of the peace power in the 
world. While recognizing the tremendous influences of 
economic elements as peace factors, dwelt on by Profes- 
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sors Hull and Lingelbach, Principal Yarnall stoutly held 
that the higher concepts of mutual relations had accom- 
plished much for peace, and that the citizens of the fu- 
ture must be trained along lines of highest patriotism. 
They must be taught not only the facts of history but 
also be led to see things from the standpoint of the 
dreamer and the prophet. 

All three speakers covered more or less the field of the 
splendid and _ scarcely-to-be-tabulated influences of 
peace, whose agencies, Professor Hull said, “have in 
reality been the master power in human affairs.” Uni- 
versalized education was noted as a form of peace power 
which it would take hours to expound and libraries to 
estimate. Literature has been diverted at times, but 
has been animated in the main by justice and love. 
Economics, internationalism, arbitration, public opinion, 
world congresses, The Hague court, organizations were 
summarized among the developed and developing lev- 
erages and productions of peace in history. 

It was frankly conceded that “Dreadnought it is” 
statesmanship was still to the front. But the teachers 
present probably had little need to be warned to “be- 
ware of battleship history” and the false philosophy 
which carries a rod of peace in one hand and a rod of 
castigation in the other. 

Dr. Herman V. Ames of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was chosen president at the close of one of the 
most interesting sessions which the association has yet 
held. 


Jane A. Stewart. 
10 Ore Ge. 


FOR THE SEWING CLASS NOTEBOOKS. 


“Learn the sound qualities of all useful stuffs, 
and make everything of the best you can get, what- 
ever its price, and then every day make some little 
piece of useful clothing, sewn with your own fin- 
gers as_ strongly as it can be stitched; and em- 
broider it or otherwise beautify it, moderately with 
fine needlework, such as a girl may be proud of 
having done.”—Ruskin. 

“Work well done to all gives pleasure.” 

“A skilful hand is a helping hand.” 

Define: Sew, scissors, seam, pattern, thread, 
cloth, hem, sample, needle, selvedge, tuck, emery, 
thimble, baste, stitch. 
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THE REAL THING IN ARITHMETIC.—(II. ) 


[Suggested by Jessie Field’s “Farm Arithmetic,” 
Clarinda, Iowa.] 





RAW COFFEE. 


Lb. 3 Lb. Lots. 25 Lb. Lots. 

SR chien 5 Ebina & avi $0.33 $0.32 $0.31 
Arabian Mocha........ 26 .25 .24 
Pan-American....... Fk § 16 15 

ROASTED AND GROUND COFFEE. 

Lb. Lots. 3 Lb. Lots. 5 Lb. Lots. 

MNOS. cise bak oe eet aes 33 95 1.50 
Pan-American....... .20 58 95 


Special price for twenty-five-pound and fifty-pound 
lots; twenty-five-pound cans charged at 55 cents; fifty- 
pound cans charged at 75 cents. 

28. What is the cost of 2 lbs. raw Jaya? 29. 6 
lbs. Java (raw)? . 30. 2 lbs. raw Arabian Mocha? 
31. 25 lbs. Arabian Mocha (raw)? 32. 2 Ibs. Pan- 
American (raw)? 33. 6 Ibs. Pan-American 
(raw)? 34. 25 lbs. Pan-American (raw)? 

35. 2 Ibs. Java? 36. 9 Ibs. Java? 37. 15 Ibs. 
Java? 38. 25 1bs. Javain can? 39. 50 Ibs. Javain 
can? 40. 1 lb. Pan-American? 41. 9 lbs. Pan- 
American? 42. 25 Ibs. Pan-American in can? 
43, 50 Ibs, Pan-American in can? 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE N. E. A. 


I have read the article on “Mathematical and Science 
Teachers” in the Journal of February 25. The author 
of this article seems to me to express a real condition. 

The Educational Review for November had an article 
written by Dr. Chancellor calling attention to the desira- 
bility of revising the departments of the N. BE. A. It 
seems to me that Dr. Chancellor’s position was well 
taken. His review of the arrangements of the de- 
partments was very thorough. I was asked to give an 
opinion of his-article for publication in the Review, and 
expressed myself in the December number the bet I 
knew how. 

I have felt ever since the year that I was responsible 
for planning the program for the N. E. A. that the de- 
partments were not organized in a manner to encourage 
the best work in them. 

The N. E. A. must in the very nature of things have a 
few rallying meetings known as the general program 
meetings, but its great work for the future must be in 
the promotion of the very best knowledge in the country 
in each of the leading departments of education. There 
should be a department of engineering, for instance, of 
such a character that every great engineer in the country 
would feel that he was honored in taking a place on the 
program. Then the engineers should be induced to 
meet with us and be a part of us, and so on through the 
sciences, languages, etc. 

More departments and better work should be the con- 
stant watchword. I believe in this way we would 
greatly increase the attendance and certainly greatly in- 
crease the scholarship and efficiency of the departments 
by making them an attraction to the very best special- 
ists respectively. 

I hope you will push this movement along. 

Very truly yours, 
J. M. Green. 
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ONE-EYED ARIMASPIANS. 
J. W. Redway, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: In one of your published works you men- 
tion the race of “one-eyed Arimaspians.” Will you 
please to inform me in what part of the world they were 
alleged to have lived and what were the traditions 
about them? E. C. L. 

Replying to the foregoing inquiry, travelers in Asia 
alleged their existence as far back as the fifth or sixth 
century B. C. Aeschylus mentions them in his 
“Prometheus,” and Herodotus has something to say of 
them. The latter, always picturesque, says (Book IV., 
27): “The lands beyond [Scythia] are made known be- 
cause of traditions of the Issedonians, by whom are re- 
lated accounts of a one-eyed race of peoples, and also of 
gryphons guarding treasures of gold. These accounts 
are received from Issedonians by the Scythians and by 
them told to-the Greeks. Wherefore it is that we name 
the one-eyed peoples Arimaspi, from the Scythic word 
arima, one, and spu, the eye.” 

In Book III., 116, Herodotus also says: “The north- 
ern parts of Europe’—probably the Ural mountains— 
“are much richer in gold than other parts, but how it is 
produced is not known to me. There is a tradition that 
the one-eyed Arimaspians steal it from the gryphons, 
but I am doubtful and cannot make myself believe that 
there exists a race born with one eye, who otherwise 
are like the rest of mankind.” 

In “Paradise Lost,” Milton alludes to them, repeating 
the tradition mentioned by Herodotus. Such a good 
thing could not escape that resourceful old liar, Sir John 
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Mandeville, by any manner of means. He has it: “In 
one of these Isles be Folk of great Stature, as Giants. 
And they be hideous to look upon. And they have but 
one Eye, and that is in the Middle of the Forehe.d. 
And they eat nothing but raw Flesh and raw Fish.” 
J. W. Redway. 
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“JUSTIFIABLE LYING.” 


Dear Dr. Winship: I want to speak out my approval of 
Dr. Richard Cabot’s article on “Justifiable Lying’ in 
your issue of February 11. I have never seen the case 
put so clearly, logically, convincingly, and I am familiar 
with the arguments pro and con. As a teacher of eth- 
ics for many years I held this position to be impregnable: 
“Speak the truth and God will take care of results.” 

Do you not think that much harm has been wrought 
by certain great ones who in the guise of fiction hive in- 
sidiously or boldly taught that a lie may be gloriously 
white? I have especially in mind Van Dyke’s “Other 
Wise Man” and Ian Maclaren’s “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush.” 

Dr. Cabot draws aside the specious veil that hides the 
real deformity of a lie, for whatever purpose told, and 
clearly shows it to be a tool of the devil. He evidently 
believes there is such a being as the devil and that he 
is arrayed against an omnipotent God. 

For this old-fashioned view I am also grateful. It 
would seem that Dr. Cabot has met both God and the 
devil in his practice. With the oneon his side and a 
square up fight against the other, there is but one 
weapon that can prosper in his hands. I rejoice in the 
clean cut issue, and I don’t wonder that Dr. Cabot’s 
patients get well. I have known such a physician, and 
his very entrance to the sick room was expulsive of 
evil. He bore on his heart that emblem by which the 
soldiers in the opera of “Faust” with lifted sword hilts 
exorcised Mephistopheles—the sign of the cross. 

Ella Gilbert Ives. 

Dorchester, Mass. 
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THE ELLEN GRISWOLD SCHOLARSHIP. 

The alumnae of the Girls’ Latin school have under- 
taken to raise a scholarship fund in memory of Miss 
Ellen C. Griswold, for thirteen years a teacher in the 
school, who died December 13, 1908. The income is to 
help a graduate in her first year in college. 

The treasurer of the fund, to whom contributions may 
be sent, is Miss Isabelle Moore, 72 Toxteth street, Brook- 
line. 

We believe that many persons unknown to us would 
like to contribute. 

; Caroline B. Shaw. 


Radcliffe College. 





RACES FOR BOYS. 


We have no hesitation in saying that we consider that 
school and cross-country races exceeding one mile in dis- 
tance are wholly unsuitable for boys under the age of 
nineteen, as the continued strain involved is apt to 
cause permanent injury to the heart and other organs. 

Sir Lauder Brunton, 

Sir Thomas Barlow, 
Dr. James F. Goodhart, 
Dr. W. Hale White, 

Sir Alfred Fripp. 


January 26, 1909. 
—New York Sun. 
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TOWELS IN THE SCHOOLS. 


My dear Mr. Winship: In the Journal of Education for 
‘February 4 I notice an article on ‘“‘Towels in the Schoois,” 
am which is given the suggestion for either individual 
‘towels or no towels at all. Why not, as we do in the 
Montpelier schools, use paper towels? These cost at 
the rate of one and one-half cents a year per pupil. 

Very truly yours, 
F. J. Brownscombe, 
Superintendent city schools. 
Montpelier. 





4-0-@-0-4-2- 
BROWNING REFORMED. 

One of the curiosities of school writing appears in the 
School Board Journal for» February. Mr. Hubert M. 
Skinner is’ worried over the difficulties that are found in 
Browning. He states: “To a person of refined tastes 
and an ear for music, the irregularities of the verse are 
exceedingly annoying; while, at the same time, the poet 
has sacrificed expression to the exigencies of his 
verses.” Where he thinks that Browning has failed, 
Mr. Skinner does not hesitate to enter in. It is not Sor- 
delio or Paracelsus which he would “translate into Eng- 
lish yerse” for those “who claim that they are not strong 
enough to read the original,” but he takes for this pur- 
pose “The Boy and the Angel,” and makes it into sing- 
song. Compare the two versions in the quotation from 
the Angel. 


“IT bore thee from thy craftsman’s cell, 
And set thee here; I did not well. 
Vainly I left my angel sphere, 

Vain was thy dream of many a year, 

Thy voice’s praise seemed weak; it dropped— 
Creation’s chorus stopped! 

Go back and praise again 

The early way, while I remain. 

With that weak voice of our disdain 

Take up creation’s pausing strain. 

Back to the cell and poor employ: 

Resume the craftsman and the boy.” 


Now for Browning Skinnerized :— 


“It was I who, from thy cell, 

Bore thee here; I did not well. 

Vain I left my angel sphere; 

Vain thy dream of many a year; 

All thy praise seemed weak; it dropped, 

And creation’s chorus stopped. 

Get thee back, and praise again 

As of yore, while I remain, 

That weak voice of our disdain 

Must resume the pausing strain. 

In thy cell and poor employ, 

Be again the laboring boy.” 

Frank A. Manny. 

Kalamazoo. 
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WHO WILL EXPLAIN WHY ? 
1xX8+1=>9 
12x8+2=98 
123 X 8+3= 987 
1234 X 8 + 4= 9876 
12345 X 8 + 5 = 98765 
123456 X 8 + 6—= 987654 
1234567 X 8 + 7 = 9876543 
12345678 x 8 + 8 = 98765432 
123456789 X 8 + 8 = 98765432 
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L. A. B., New Jersey: Your paper is giving us 
the perspective of all matters educational. 
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SCHOOL-TEACHING PAY IN CANADA. 
' BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


The “Canada Year Book, 1907” tells us that Canada 
has 6,876 male and 17,207 female school teachers, a total 
of 24,083. Their average yearly pay is $486.04 for males 
and $245.76 for females. By provinces the average 
salaries are:— 





Male. Female. 
British Columbia............ $676.84 $553.08 
Ontario ..... Se 0-000 0,9:0,-+ re 807.75 
Northwest Territories........ 498.12 428.32 
Manitoba........ peiaiicenies ——— 410.22 
QUEDEC. .. ce erccccccvecveces 450.13 138.44 
New Brunswick........... -- 412.52 227.61 
I a5 enews 4a 04s 384.03 237.66 
Prince Edward Island....... 246.15 180.03 


BUSINESS COURSE IN PERKINS INSTITUTION 
FOR THE BLIND. 


It may be of interest to the Journal readers to know 
that in the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
School for the Blind there is a business course, which is 
a prescribed part of the last two years before giadua- 
tion. 

This course was inaugurated last year (1907-’08), 
when Edward E. Allen became director of the institu- 
tion. By statistics, which Mr. Allen compiled while at 
the head of the Pennsylvania School for the Blind, over 
one-half of the successful blind men are in some form 
of business. This being so, the needs of the hour were 
apparent, and they are being met. 

Our business course is in an evolutionary state, but is 
at present constituted as follows: First year, business 
arithmetic, three hours per week; business spelling, 
one hour per week; bookkeeping, two hours per week; 
second year, bookkeeping, two hours per week; sales- 
manship and advertising, two hours *per week. Our 
aim is to make this course very practical. We do not 
expect to turn out bookkeepers for the business world, 
but we do expect to, and already are, teaching the boys 
to keep their own accounts in the proper way. 

In our salesmanship class we first, and‘all the time, 
try to raise the standard of personality of the students. 
In other words, to develop just as many of the positives 
in human nature as possible. We present the theory of 
salesmanship by the use of text-books, pamphlets, lec- 
tures, and talks. The boys sell magazine subscrip- 
tions, pianos, etc., to other members of the class, fol- 
lowed by individual comment. In this way they get the 
preliminary practice in salesmanship in the class. In ad- 
dition to this, several of the boys are reinforcing their 
class work by actual work outside of school. Three of the 
boys represent as many different magazines and are 
meeting with fair success in securing subscrip‘ions. 
One totally blind boy, who graduated from the institu- 
tion last June, recently told me that since leaving school 
his income had averaged $20 per week. He is twenty- 
two years old, and his business is piano-tuning and 
piano salesman. 


Ernest C. Witham, 
Principal Boys’ Department. 
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W. F. B., lowa: I am enjoying your Journal im- 
mensely. -It comes nearer to giving me what I 
want than anything I can find. 


C. H. G., Pennsylvania: No school paper keeps 
me so well informed as to the general movements 
in the educational world as your Journal of Edu- 
cation. 


























BOOK TABLE. 


IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION IN 
1908. By Sara A. Burstall of Manchester, England. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 829 pp. 
Price, $1.25. 

American educators were much interested and 8>me- 
times amused when the English teachers visited us in 
1908, and now it is their turn to show how interested 
and amused they were while here, and their review of 
their views is even more interesting than were their ob- 
servations. It is entirely clear that Miss Burstall had 
the best of opportunities while here and that she made 
the most of them. She brought with her an open mind 
and a trained eye and ear for seeing and hearing the 
significant things in the schools. She is convinced that 
America is the one school in which an English teacher 
can learn that which it is most desirable that she should 
know. She frankly admits that to an English teacher 
American education is the most fascinating and difficult 
of professional studies; “inspiring and provocative by its 
confidence, its stimulus, and its apparent ease; evasive 
and illusive when one comes to grip it; full of ideas, 
warnings, experiments; brilliant, yet disappointing; 
practical, yet academic; fitted to worldly needs, yet in- 
dwelt by a living faith in learning; .. . presenting 
paradoxes at every turn; it becomes more and more 
difficult to understand and elucidate the more it is 
studied and explored.” Miss Burstall is a charming 
writer. No American has given as fascinating an ac- 
count of the schools of England, France, or Germany as 
she has given of the American schools; indeed, none has 
given as good an account of the American schoo’s as this. 
There is no other recent book more worth reading by a 
student of education than this. 


THE PASSING OF THE TARIFF. By Raymond If.. 
Bridgman. Boston: Sherman, French & Co. Cloth. 
272 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 

Mr. Bridgman is one of the clearest and most vigor- 
ous writers of to-day, and he wields a pen that carries 
conviction and gives pleasure. The world is coming 
his way at last and his joy in that fact gives a relish to 
everything he writes. A quarter of a century ago he 
knew, believed, and said everything that he know:, b>- 
lieves, and says to-day, but the world, notably the Bos- 
ton end of it, was not ready for him, and he paid the 
price of being a quarter of a century ahead of the 
times, but the world is catching up with him and he is 
largely to be credited with the accelerated pace it has at- 
tained. In view of the economic restlessness concerning 
present high tariff duties and their possible early reduc- 
tion by Congress, this volume could not be more timely or 
more aptly prepared for those desiring a well-thought- 
out and excellently-presented, but untechnical, survey of 
both the economic and moral merits of the tariff ques- 
tion. The book presents a view of the political, indus- 
trial, and economic feeling in this country, bringing out 
the fact that a new situation has been developed radi- 
cally different from that of even so late a date as the 
Wilson tariff. The book does not profess to cover the 
old and familiar scientific ground so thoroughly covered 
by experts, but it does aim to show what forces now in 
operation are apparently sure to accomplish. 





EACH IN HIS OWN TONGUE AND OTHER POEMS. 
By William Herbert Carruth. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Few poems in recent times have been more univer- 
sally appreciated by those whose appreciation does a 
man’s soul good than have been Carruth’s, from which 
we choose a stanza:— 


“A haze on the far horizon, 
The infinite, tender sky, 
The ripe, rich tint of the corn fields, 
And wild geese sailing high: 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod,— 
Some of us call it autumn, 
And others call it God.” 

Here is a volume of gems of verse by the same au- 
thor. What more need be said? What more could be 
said? There are eighty short poems in the little hook, 
and each is charming. 

CORRELATION OF EFFICIENCY IN MATHE- 

MATICS AND EFFICIENCY IN OTHER SUB- 

JECTS. A Statistical Study. By Professor H. L. 
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Rietz, Ph. D., and Miss Imogene Shade, A. B., Novem- 

ber, 1908. 20 pp. Price, 35 cents. 

This is the latest number of “The University Studies,"” 
published by the University of Ulinois. It is a scientific 
comparison of the grade of work students do in mathe- 
matics, foreign languages, and natural sciences. The 
data, covering a period of nineteen years, were procured 
from the registrar of the University of Illinois. The 
method of investigation may be characterizcd as the 
statistical method of Galton and Pearson. The paper 
presents some new points in the theory of statistics, but 
the main result of general interest is the discovery that 
a student who is good in mathematics is also good in 
foreign languages or in natural science, and vice versa. 
The authors call attention_to the important educational 
value of these results. 


—_o——_- 
Books Received. 
** Lincoln and the SI Sentinel.” -By L, E. Chittenden. Price 
50 conte," The Fifteen Deetsies Battles of the World.” Sit 
Edward Creasy. "Price, $1 25——"‘Uncle Sam’s Bus 


Marriott. Prive, $125. New York: Harper & Prothane’ 

“A History of German Literature.” B Calvin Thomas. Price, 
$1.50. * Modern Educxtors and Their Ideals.” By Tadasu Misawa. 
Price, $1. 25. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

“English History Stories.” Price 50 cents. \New York: Charles 
E. Merrill Company. 

‘* Brief German Grammar.” Ham and A. N, —— 
Price, 90 ceuts.——‘** Plant Study he Pint Description.” fine 
D. Meier. Price, 60 cents.——*‘Civics and Health.”” By Wil iam 1 
Allen. Price $1.25. Boston : Ginn & Co 

‘* Bach in His Own Tongue and Other Poems.”” By William Her- 
bert Carruth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“German Srories.” Edited by George M. Baker. Price, 40 cents. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

‘The Appleton Arithmetics—Grammar School Book.” By J. W. 
A. Youngand L L. Jackson. New York: D. BS gp + Sa Co. 

“ Beginner’s Botany.” By L. H. Bailey. Price, 60 cents. 
‘* Two Years Before the Mast.’’ iz, R. H. Dana, Jr. Price, 25 cents. 
New York: The Macmillan Com 

‘Dorothy and Her — By Mary Berry Bowers. Worces- 
ter, Mass. : The Davis Pres 

“Handwork Construction. ” By Lina Eppendorf. Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
Published by the Author. 

“The Young Citizen’s Reader” By Paul S. Reinsch. Price, 60 
cents. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

“Book on Homonyms.” By B. 8S. Barrett. Price, 75 cents. New 
York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“ The Beseqanianwee of Our Colleges.” By Clarence F. Birdseye. 
Price, $1 ew York: The Baker rs ike or Wg 

“Mit Rinzel und Wanderstab.”’ Bernhardt. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co, a 

‘*All’s Well That Ends Well *"——‘The Merry Wives of Windsor. 
——‘‘Measure for Measure.” Edited by C. A. Porter and H. A. 
Clarke. New York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 











CHILDREN’S GLASSICS 
IN DRAMATIC FORM 


A READER FOR THE FOURTH GRADE 
By AUGUSTA STEVENSON 
Formerly Teacher in the Indianapolis Public Schools 
40 cents net, postpaid 
ILLUSTRATED BY E. BOYD SMITH 


The book has been found to accomplish three impor- 
tant functions: first, it arouses a greater interest in 
oral reading; second, it developsan expressive voice, 
and third, it gives freedom and grace in the bodily 
attitudes and movements involved in reading and 
speaking. 

The use of the book will greatly improve the oral 
reading in your schools. 


Adoptions within Two Months after Publication 


Marietta, Onro 

Sroux Fatts, 8. D. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
West Hartrorp, Conn. 
Curnton, Itt. 

Granp Rapips, Wis. 
Wurearon, Itt. 
Hammonp, Inv. 
Lowett Inp. 

Wasasa, Inp. 
Cirnton, Mass. 
Metuven, Mass. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
INDIAN APOLIS, INDIANA 
Jersey City, N. J. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Lonpon, Conn. 
Gacessure, In. 
Pawtucket, R, I. 
Ansontra, Conn. 
Covincron, Ky. 
CoLtumsus, OHIO 
AvBuRN, MAINE 
Ypstcanti, Mica. 


And over thirty other places 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago 
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MEBTINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 31, April 1, 2: North Ne 
braska Teachers’ Association, Nor- 
folk. 


April 1, 2: Classical Association of 
New England, Boston University, 


April 2, 3: Brown University Teach- 
ers’ Association, Providence, R. I.; 
president, Charles E. Dennis, Jr.; 
secretary, Walter B. Jacobs. 

April 8, 9, 10: Alabama Educational 


April 8-10: Middle Tennessee Educa- 
tional Association, Nashville. 

‘April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; prest- 
dent, A. 8. Green, Richmond; see- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 


June 16, 17, 18: West Virginia Bdu- 
cational Association, Clarksburg; 
se nyo James Rosier, Fair- 
mount; secretary, A. J. Wilkinson, 
Grafton. 


June 29, ee Ros Per 
syivania Sta te Educational 


ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Shaper. 
tendent Charles 8S. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 


July 5-9: National Education Asso 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 

July 6-9: American Institute of In- 
struction, Castine, Maine; BH. C. 
Andrews, Shelton, Conn., secre- 
tary. 

July 13, 14, 15: Catholic Educational 
Association, Boston. 


October 8, 9: astern [Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 


December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car- 
ter, Jefferson City. 


> 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
—_—_—_ 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

CAMBRIDGE. The resignation of 
Miss Annie B. Josselyn of the Put- 
nam school has been received by the 
school committee. March 18 was the 
anniversary of her fiftieth year as a 
teacher in the Cambridge schools. 
The committee passed a resolution 
expressing regret at the continued 
illness of Superintendent William C. 
Bates, and designated the chairman, 
William T. Piper, to act as superin- 
tendent of schools. A testimonial to 
Miss Josselyn is being arranged, and 
@ purse will be presented to her. 

BOSTON. The trustees of the 
Roxbury Latin school have an- 
nounced the appointment of D. O. S. 
Lowell as headmaster of the school, 
to succeed Theodore C. Williams, 
who resigned because of ill health. 
Next June Mr. Lowell wil] complete 
his twenty-fifth year of service at 
the school. He was born in Oxford 
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county, Me., in 1851. He took a pre- 
paratory course at the academy in 
North Bridgeton and was graduated 
from Bowdoin College in 1874. At 
the close of his college course he was 
appointed principal of Gould’s Acad- 
emy in Bethel, Me. In 1878 he was 
appointed principal of the Hllsworth 
High school, where he remained un- 
til 1883. In the spring of 1884 he 
was called to the Roxbury High 
school by Dr. Collar, then headmas- 
ter. He is president of the Massa- 
chusetts Classical High School 
Teachers’ Association. 

The committee on education in the 
legislature is considering a proposi- 
tion which will probably be adopted, 
of submitting the matter of incor- 
porating the trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts College to the board of edu- 
eation for a thorough investigation 
and with instructions to report to 
the next legislature. The plan of the 
trustees amounts practically to a uni- 
versity extension scheme, so ar- 
ranged that the instructors may have 
charge of classes in widely separated 
communities, allowing the pupils to 
study in their homes and making it 
possible for those who have not the 
means to attend college to secure a 
college education. In speaking of 
the matter, Senator Evans of Ever- 
ett, Senate chairman of the commit- 
tee, said:— 

“The petitioners and many of those 
who appeared before the committee 
to advocate the bill are men of so 
high standing in the community and 
in educational work that their argu- 
ments and opinions are entitled to 
the most serious consideration. It 
was demonstrated that the public 
school buildings, of municipalities 
and of the commonwealth, are used 
but half a day, and that it would be 


advantageous to use these educa-— 


tional plants more than they are now 
used. It was also demonstrated that 
it would be desirable to institute a 
system of higher education for the 
benefit of those who are unable to at- 
tend colleges or universities. 

“The fact that the proposed bill 
contemplates furnishing higher edu- 
eation ata minimum cost, and in a 
manner which would permit students 
to attend without being obliged to 
travel long distances, was a substan- 
tial argument in favor of the bill. 
That the intention of the petitioners 
is of the highest, the committee is 
assured. The fundameutal proposi- 
tion that further use be made of pub- 
lic buildings in disseminating higher 
education meets with the universal 
approval of the committee.” 


Plans from fourteen prominent 
architects for the group of buildings 
to be erected at the new Boston Col- 
lege grounds in Newton were opened 
last week at Boston College. When 
the best plan is selected work will be 
begun on the buildings. The work 
of selection may require about a 
month. 

SALEM. Walter S. Adams of 
Salem, a graduate of Wesleyan Col- 
lege, 05, has been appointed principal 
of the high school at Guayama, Porto 
Rico. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. The city gov- 


ernment has gone into the play- 
ground business intelligently and 
generously. 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK CITY. The trustees 
of the Peabody Education Fund met 
March 18. It has been arranged to 
give to the Peabody Oollege for 
Teachers, which is affiliated with the 
University of Tennessee at Nash- 
ville, $1,000,000 outright to be used in 
preparing teachers for the southern 
states. Heretofore the trustees of 
the education fund have been making 
appropriations of from $50,000 to 
$70,000 annually for the purpose of 
carrying on the work of the Peabody 
College for Teachers, which was es- 
tablished by the trustees. The sum 
of $3,000,000 for the spread of educa- 
tion in the South was placed by Mr. 
Peabody in the hands of a board of 
trustees forty-two years ago with the 
understanding that the fund should 
be kept intact for thirty years, the in- 
terest only being used. Then if it 
should be deemed wise the fund was 
to be distributed. With the million- 
dollar appropriation for the Peabody 
College for Teachers disposed of 
there remains $1,500,000. This bal- 
ance will be disposed of before the 
end of the year. The trustees are 
Ex-President Roosevelt, Ex-Gover- 
nor Hoke Smith of Georgia, Bishop 
William C. Doane of Albany, Bishop 
William Lawrence of Massachusetts, 
Greenville L. Winthrop of New York, 
Samuel A. Green of Massachusetts, 
Ex-Governor James D. Porter of Ten- 
nessee, J. Pierpont Morgan of New 
York, Chief Justice Melville W. Ful- 
ler of the supreme court of the 
United States, Judge H. M. Somer- 
ville of Alabama, Joseph H. Choate of 
New York, Judge Charles E. Fenner 
of Louisiana, and Senator George 
Peabody Wetmore. 


BROOKLYN. Several important 
changes in the executive staff of the 
Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, are 
planned for the next school year, in 
September, 1909. Recently Dr. Ed- 
win C. Broome resigned the superin- 
tendency of the elementary depart- 
ment of the academy to accept a 
similar position in the town of 
Mount Vernon. Professor H. H. 
Howe will be transferred to the 
teaching staff and will occupy the 
chair of mathematics. The _ trus- 
tees of Adelphi have selected Profes- 
sor Eugene Charles Adler, now at 
the Penn Charter school, in Phila- 
delphia, for the superintendency of 
the academy. Mr. Adler is a native 
of Lawrence, Kas. He was born in 
1876. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SPRING MILLS, CENTRE 
COUNTY. The Spring Mills Acad- 
emy recently had a notable reunion 
of its students in honor of the long- 
time principal, Dr. Daniel M. Wolf, 
through whose inspiration and lead- 
ership it prepared a larger percentage 
of its students for college than any 
other country academy that I have 
known. He was for nine years the 
superintendent of Centre county. 
One of the best high school princi- 
pals on the Pacific coast says that 
Dr. Wolf had more influence over 
him than any other teacher he ever 
had. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 


IOWA. 


AMES. Hon. R. C. Barrett, pro- 
fessor in the lowa Agricultural Col- 
lege and ex-state superintendent of 
Iowa, died recently after an opera- 
tion on the ear in the Des Moines 
hospital. This removes from educa- 
tional activities in the state an emi- 
nently efficient man., He was but 
fifty years of age and was in appar- 
ently vigorous health up to a short 
time before he went to the hospital. 
He was beloved by the teachers, and 
was in great demand for all educa- 
tional functions in the state. 





MINNESOTA. 


FERGUS FALLS. The conven- 
tion of teachers and school officers 
recently held here was of exceptional 
interest. It was largely attended, 
and the speakers were men and 
women of*popular power as well as 
of professional worth. Superintend- 
ent W. P. Dyer of Alexandria had a 
great paper, and Miss Evelyn New- 
man of the Moorhead Normal school 
had a paper worthy a place on the 
national program. 


—s 


OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. Warren E. Hicks, 
assistant superintendent, is specializ- 
ing in spelling in great style, ap- 
parently catching his inspiration 
from the famous spelling match in 
Cleveland last summer at the meet- 
ing of the N. E. A. Indeed, he got 
the list used in that contest, and puts 
all Cleveland pupils over that course 
with a purpose to make them letter 
perfect therein. 

CHILLICOTHE. Superintendent 
Kirkendall at the end of the first 
four months of his service made a 
report to the board of education, in 
the course of which he said:— 

“Tt has been the defined policy of 
the present superintendent of schools 
to take up his work with a sensible 
deference to the conditions as they 
exist. In many respects these con- 
ditions have been such as would con- 
front any superintendent taking up 
work in a new field, but in some mat- 
ters they have been peculiar and em- 
barrassing. It has been a well-ad- 
vised policy to begin our work with 
no flourish of trumpets, no public or 
private censure of conditions, no at- 
tempt to stand out in the lime-light 
as a disturber of what now is and as 
a leader in educational progress. 
But in a very proper sense the super- 

-Intendent of schools should be a 
leader in educational progress. I 
hold that one in my position has not 
given all the service to the public that 
pays him his daily wage which that 
public has a right to demand when he 
has solved the daily problems of 
school administration, such as school 
conduct, promotion, demotion, trans- 
fer, etc.; nor is his service complete 
when he has added to that his teach- 
ers’ conferences, and talked over 
methods, courses of study, etc., and 
thus has given whatever of inspira- 
tion and help may be his to give to the 
teachers who do the real work of the 
school: nor is his work finished when 
in addition he has visited the schools 
and tried to determine the weak and 
the strong spots of the work as go- 
ing on in the individual schoolroom, 
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and has been of whatever service he 
may be to the individual teacher in 
helping her to solve her individual 
problems and perplexities. To all 
this must be added the larger func- 
tion, that of educational leadership 
in the community, and I should be 
derelict in my duty if I did not from 
time to time set forth, not only to 
this board of education, but also to 
the public which we all serve, a more 
or less detailed account of what we 
are actually doing in the schools, as 
well as to call attention to those ob- 
stacles in the way of what we ought 
to -do and which can be removed 
only by a substantial public under- 
standing, sympathy, and co-opera- 
tion. And so I propose that we who 
have the burden of the school pro- 
gram on our mind, having studied 
intensely present accomplishment 
and condition and taken a wider sur- 
vey of future prospect and possibil- 
ity, shall take the public into our 
confidence and give an account from 
time to time of what we have done 
and what we hope to do.” 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The governor of California has 
signed a bill prohibiting secret soci- 
eties in public schools. In school af- 
fairs California has long been one of 
the most progressive states in the 
Union. 


ALAMEDA. The city has paid 
$40,000 for a twelve-acre playground 
and $45,000 for a sea-beach park, 
both for playgrounds. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 





WASHINGTON. 


BELLINGHAM. W. J. Hughes, 
eighteen.years in school work in this 
city, of which fourteen have been in 
the superintendency, is to retire at 
the end of this year to devote him- 
self hereafter to his business inter- 
ests, in which he has been eminently 
successful. Mr. Hughes has been 
one of the educational forces of the 
state, and his personality will be 
greatly missed. 


" 
om 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


Plans for the summer session at 
Columbia University are still more 
extensive than last year. The pro- 
fessors and assistants have been in- 
creased in number from eighty to 102 
and the assistants from twenty to 
twenty-five. The number of courses 
this year will be 165 instead of 140 a 
year ago. Already the demands for 
accommodations vastty exceed those 
of last year, and the session bids fair 
to be much better attended than 
ever, surpassing the record-breaking 
attendance of 1908. One of the new 
courses which promises to attract a 
good deal of attention is that upon 
Greek art and sculpture, which will 
include special lectures in addition 
to the regular studies, and special 
courses in architectural and freehand 
drawing, applied design and paint- 
ing, and mechanical drawing. As- 
saying will be added to the regular 
courses in chemistry, and there will 
be regular courses in biology and 
botany. The courses in economics 
have been materially developed, and 





there will be special courses in 





will be two courses under the direc- 
tion of Professor Cole of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. A new field will 
be taken up in the courses on the 
philosophy and history of religion, 
and the lecturers will be President 
Brown and Professors G. W. Knox 
and Frame of the Union Theological 
Seminary. The work in_ these 
courses will count toward the de- 
grees in the seminary as well as the 
university. In physical education 
Dr. 8. T. Stewart will lecture on the 
playgrounds of the public schools as 
developed by him in Brooklyn, and 
there will be folk dances, calisthen- 
ics, ete., which promise to be inter- 
esting. A new course will be that 
upon public speaking and oral read- 
ing, which will be conducted by Pro- 
fessor Winter of Harvard, with 
daily lectures by Professor Lyman 
of Wisconsin. All the Rowance |1n- 
guage courses have been materially 
changed and much more attention 
will be paid to Italian and Spanish. 
Excursions about the city wi'l be car- 
ried on as usual, and there will be 
four open-air concerts, two by the 
Seventh Regiment band and two by 
Lander’s orchestra. Organ recitals 
will be given in St. Paul’s ch pel by 
Organist Kraft of the (Cleveland 
cathedral, and elaborate prozrams 
will be prepared. The Cirector of 
the session has also succeeded in se- 
curing reduced railroad rates to the 
session which will be available for 
the students! 


Dr. Richard Cockburn Macliurin, 
president-elect of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. attended the 
meeting of the executive committee 
of the corporation of the institute 
March 12 and conferred with them 
about the time of his inauguration. 
No details were announced, but it is 
understood that Professor Maclaurin 
will assume his new position eithér 
on June 1 or on the first day of the 
All-Technology reunion, which be- 
gins on June 7. 

An announcement relative to the 
Harvard summer school has just 
been made by the committee on in- 
struction having charge of the ar- 
rangement of courses. The commit- 
tee states that in amy one year no 
student may take during the session 
of six weeks in the summer school 
at Cambridge more than one-half 
course which can be counted toward 
a degree in Harvard University. 
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The same statement applies also to 
members of Radcliffe College, for 
the summer school is open alike to 
men and women. The choice of 
half-courses which may be applied 
toward a degree is‘still as lirge as 
formerly and the student is allowed 
to select from them at random. 

Harvard has received the sum of 
$50,000 from the estate of the late 
Francis Parkman, 1844, one-half of 
which is to constitute a fund, the 
income of which is to be used for the 
purchase of books for the college li- 
brary. The other half is to be used 
for general educational purposes. 

Thirty-six different states and 
eighteen foreign countries are repre- 
sented in the registration at the Uni- 
versity of New York this year. New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and Conne«ticut 
head the list in the number of stu- 
dents sent to the university. Of the 
foreign countries, Japan has a rep- 
resentation of thirty-one; Canada 
and Mexico have four each; Cuba 
and Argentina, three each; Germany 
two, and Brazil, Ecuador, China, 
Venezuela, Chili, Norway, Scotland, 
Russia, Sweden, Korea, India, and 
Spain, one each. 

M. H. Pemberton, state represen- 
tative from Boone county, Missouri, 
is considering the establishment of 
an agricultural high school on his 
1,000-acre farm near Centralia, Mo. 
His plan is to establish a high school 
in connection with an experiment 
farm, where boys of high school age 
can get instruction in practical agri- 
culture as well as in other h'gh 
school work. His plan has been ap- 
proved by President A. Ross Hill 
and Dean H. J. Waters of the Uni- 
yersity of Missouri. The plan is to 
select the entire corps of teachers 
from the students in the agricultural 
department of the university. A 
number of industries will be addel 
to the experiment farm, so that a 
large number of the students will be 
able to earn their way through the 
school. A mode] dairy and creimery 
will be established to utilize the 
products of the experiment farm, 
and the work will be performed en- 
tirely by the students. 

The George Washington Univer- 
sity at Washington, D. C., began a 
new departure five years ago with 


the advent of a new president. 
From a collection of night schools it 
Was reorganized into a university 
with the ideals and standards of such 
an institution. Full day work was 
instituted in all its departments. Be- 
fore this organization went into ef- 
fect there were only seventy full-diy 
students. There are now more than 
500 in the university, giving their 
whole time throughout the day to 
regular work. In the minds of many 
the experiment was regarded as a 
doubtful one, because the impression 
had gone forth that Washington was 
not a good field for the development 
of a_ university. The report of 
President Needham for the current 
year, just presented to the board of 
trustees, shows that the develop- 
“ment has passed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. It can no longer be 
said that the District of Columbia 
cannot maintain a university. The 
report shows a total registration of 
1,523, an increase of 265 over last 
year’s enrollment, of which number 
more than 600 are enrolled in the 
arts and sciences courses. An analy- 
sis of the student body shows a large 
increase in the engineering and me- 
chanie arts college, in the division of 
architecture, college of the political 
sciences (embracing consular and 
diplomatie courses), and the division 
of education. So great has been the 
development of its technical courses 
that legislation has been proposed 
whereby the District of Columbia 
and the university will share in the 
national appropriations made under 
the Morrill act to the land-grant col- 
leges in all the states and territories, 
including Hawaii and Porto Rico. 


The University of Wisconsin is to 
be represented at the anniversary 
celebrations of a number of educa- 
tional institutions abroad this sum- 
mer. Professor Carl Russell Fish of 
the American history department 
will represent the university at the 
350th anniversary of the University 
of Geneva, Switzerland, July 7-10. 
Professor Ernst K. J. H. Voss of the 
German department represents Wis- 
consin at the 500th anniversary of 
the University of Leipsic July 28-30. 
Professor M. B. Evans, als») «f the 
German department, will represent 
the University of Wisconsin at the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the re- 
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establishment of Louvain University, 
Brussels, May 7-11. 


The Harvard summer school will 
open this year on Wednesday, July 
7, for six weeks, and will close on 
Wednesday, August 18. There will 
be offered a catalog of ninety-six 
courses in languages, mathematics, 
classics, and other branches, and 
most of the courses will count as a 
half-course in the college, or they 
may be counted in many cases 
toward the entrance work. 

The first preparations for the in- 
auguration of A. Lawrence Lowell 
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as president of Harvard have been 
made known. The Harvard . gov- 
erning boards announced that the 
committee which will have charge of 
the ceremonies had been elected. It 
was generally thought that the cere- 
mony would take place when Presi- 
dent Eliot goes out of office, on May 
19. but it is announced that at this 
time there will be only the simp‘est 
ceremonies, and possibly none at all, 
while the official ceremonial inaugu- 
ration will take place some time next 
October. The reason for this is, 
probably, that before the date when 
President Eliot retires there is 
hardly time to prepare for the func- 
tion, and also because May and June 
are particularly busy months at Har- 
vard. Thomas N. Perkins,’ 91, of 
Boston, a member of the corporation, 
has been appointed first marshal for 
the ceremony. Other members of the 
committee are: On behalf of the eor- 
poration, Henry P. Walcott, °58; 
Henry L. Higginson, ’82; Charles F. 
Adams, 2d, ’88; on behalf of the 
board of overseers, Professér John 
C. Warren, 63; Frederick P. Fish, 
'75: Francis R. Appleton, ’75; on be- 
half of the faculties of the universi- 
ties, the deans of the several depart- 
ments, LeBaron R. Briggs, ’75, dean 
of the faculty of arts and sciences; 
Byron 8. Hurlbut, ’87, dean of Har- 
vard College; Wallace C. Sabine, ’S8, 
dean of the graduate school of ap- 
plied sciences; Charles H. Haskins, 
Hon. ’08, dean of graduate school; 
Edwin F. Gay, dean of the graduate 
school of business administration; 
William W. Fenn, ’84, dean of divin- 
ity school; James B. Ames, 68, dean 
of law school; Henry A. Christian, 
03, dean of medical school; Eugene 
H. Smith, ’74, dean of dental school; 
the university marshal, Professor 
Morris H. Morgan. ’81; the secretary 
to the corporation, Jerome D. 
Greene, ‘96; the secretary to the 
Alumni Association, Edgar H. Wells, 
97. 

The Wellesley College calendar for 
1909 contains announcement of a 
scholarship of $1,000, to be known as 
the Ranson scholarship, the gift of 
Catherine Ayer Ranson. The calen- 
dar says in part:— 

“The college, established by pri- 
vate benevolence, entered upon its 
work with a costly material equip- 
ment, but with no endowment in 
money. Notwithstanding the pe- 
culiar dependence upon the number 
of students admitted and retained, its 
whole existence has been attended 
by a constant rise in the academic 
standard. From Wellesley there 
have been graduated nearly 3,500 
young women. It is believed that 
the college can with full confidence 
appeal for further aid.” 

In the next academic year all 
courses, graduate as well as under- 
graduate, will be open to special stu- 
dents, subject to certain restrictions, 
but every special student will be ex- 
pected, it is stated, to choose a pri- 
mary subject to which she should 
devote the greater part of her time. 
Special students completing pre- 
scribed courses will be given certifi- 
cates. The revised enrollment is 
given as 1,282 students, divided as 
follows: Seniors, 258; juniors, 281; 
sophomores, 313; freshmen, 405; non- 
candidates for degrees, 3. Massa- 
chusetts has the largest representa- 
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tion, 386; New York comes next, work a week from twenty-four to 


with 168; Pennsylvania third, with 
128; New Jersey next, with 92, and 
Illinois fifth, with 55 students. 


A Maine college conference for the 
consideration of Christian activities 
among college men was held in 
Brunswick last week, when dele- 
gates, professors, and students, rep- 
resenting Bates, Colby, University 
of Maine, and Bowdoin, assembled at 
a banquet in Memorial hall. The 
event is the first of its kind ever held 
in Maine. Two members of the 
faculty and ten students from each 
college, together with representa- 
tives of the state Y. M. C. A., took 
part in the conference. 


A faculty of ninety-two professors 
and instructors, including eleven 
from other institutions, will give a 
total of 235 courses of study in the 
eleventh annual summer session of 
the University of Wisconsin. The 
college of letters and science and the 
graduate school offer 149 courses; 
the college of engineering forty pro- 
fessional courses and _ thirty-four 
eourses for artisans and apprentices; 
the college of law seven courses, in- 
creasing the number of hours of class 


fifty-two; and the college of agri- 
culture offers its regular summer 
dairy course of ten weeks. In addi- 
tion the summer school of ethics of 
the American Ethical Union will 
again hold its session at Madison 
June 28 to July 24, giving five 
courses of study. 


To Columbia University belongs 
the credit of offering the first course 
designed to give students a practical 
knowledge of the conduct of political 
affairs. That institution has asked 
the bureau of municipal research in 
New York to give the members of 
the class the benefit of the experi- 
ence it has derived from the study of 
the affairs of that city, and the invi- 
tation has been accepted. ~The grow- 
ing demand for the adoption of the 
scientifi® methods of city government 
lends support to the view that college 
men will be in demand in this de- 
partment of the public service, hence 
the propriety and usefulness of a 
university course established on the 
lines indicated by the innovation at 
Columbia. 


Mexico has sent a commission of 
forty men and ten women to study 
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educational conditions in various 

places in the world in an effort to 

improve the schools of the southern 
republic. 

Tt is now practically certain that a 
school of forestry will be established 
at Columbia University. James §. 
Whipple, state commissioner of for- 
est, fish, and game, has offered many 
recommendations in the preparation 
of the course, and he has also 
to place at the disposal of Columbia 





students the various preserves of the 


state. Unlike many forestry courses, 
that at Columbia will probably ex- 
tend over a period of four years, and 
no previous college training will be 
required for admission. Pntrance 
examinations will be similar to those 
in the engineering schools. At the 
end of the four years a degree will 
be conferred in “forest engineering.” 
For the first year of study all for- 
estry students will be required to 
pursue the same subjects prescribed 
for freshmen in the other engineer- 
ing schools, so as to obtain a general 
grounding in the principles of engi- 
neering. Practical forestry will then 
be taken up in the summer, both in 
“Camp Columbia,” where surveying 
will be taught, and in the state pre- 
serves in the Adirondacks, under ex- 
pert instruction. In addition, the 
Interstate park, a tract of fourteen 
miles along the Palisades, will be 
placed at the disposal of the stu- 
dents. The park is within easy dis- 
tance of the university, and its use 
as a “laboratory” will, it is thought, 
meet the objections raised by those 
who maintained that a _ forestry 
course would be impracticable in a 





university situated in the metropolis. 
[t is understood that living accommo- 
dations will be erected on the park 
grounds, so that students may be able 
to spend several weeks at a time 
there. 


The college board of the state Bap- 
tist convention, in conference at 
Oklahoma City, selected an Okla- 
homa City site for location of a uni- 
versity, to which John D. Rocke- 
feller has promised to give $500,000. 
It will be one of the largest denomi- 
national colleges in the Southwest, 
and will cost probably $1,000,009. 

Letters have been sent by Radclite 
College to all graduates asking their 
recipients to consider the matter of 
Miss Irwin’s successor and to make 
reply, answering the following ques- 
tious: “Should the new dean bea 
college graduate? Should she be a 
graduate of Radcliffe?’ It is then 
suggested that each graduate, after 
answering the first two questions, 
name her choice for the position. It 
is understood that the graduates, as 
a rule, think that Miss Irwin’s suc- 
cessor need not necessarily be a 
graduate, but that if not she should 
have the equivalent of a _ college 
training. On the question of a grad- 
uate of Radcliffe, the choice seems to 
be divided, some believing that the 
new officer should know the tradi- 
tions of the college and others that 
new blood would be desirable. 


”~ 
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Study of History in Turkey. 


The study of history, except a 
garbled account of Moslem and Otto- 
man history, has long been forbidden 
in Turkey. Of course, the foreign 
schools have given instruction in 
this branch, but even they hive been 
obliged to be very careful in hand 
ling history that was at all personal 
to the subject peoples of the empire. 
Now all such restrictions are re- 
moved and one immediate result in 
the American college for girls was 
the request of the Armenian § stu- 
dents for a course in their own his- 
tory. To meet this request, Miss 
Dayan, who has charge of the de- 
partment of Armenian, is offering a 
course of several lectures on Ar- 
menian history and literature. Th°se 
are of interest not only to the Ar- 
menian students but also to general 
students of history who wish to 
know something of the original 
brave deeds of the oldest existing 
people, and of their fine literature, 
whose golden age was the fifth cen- 
tury A. D. Miss Dayan knows her 
subject well and treats it interest- 
ingly. Miss Dayan took her B. A. 
from the college in 1899, and since 
that time has been a teacher. 








Sturgis & Walton Co. is a new 
firm of publishers that have just es- 
tablished themselves at 31-33 East 
Twenty-seventh street, New York. 
The senior member of the new 
firm is Lyman B. Sturgis, who 
was vice-president of the Mac- 
millan Company for a number 
of years, and Lawton L. Walton, 
who was secretary of the Macmil- 
lan Company and head of the manu- 
facturing department for upwards of 
sixteen years, so that the firm is 
well equipped both from the business 
and the technical sides. They start 
out with an attractive list of popular 
books. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 
KEITH'S. 

That most dramatic of all ac- 
tresses, Nance O'Neil, is announced 
for the headline feature the week of 
March 29. For this engagement she 
will play an adaptation of one of the 
strongest plays in her repertoire. 
Clarice Mayne, the English imper- 
sonator, who appeared at this house 
a few months ago, was instantly 
booked for a _ return date. Miss 
Mayne has been meeting with won- 
derful success with Mr. Tate, the 
song writer, who accompanies her at 
the piano. Sam Chip and Anna Mar- 
ble will be seen here for the first 
time. They have a dainty little play 
written especially for them with a 
strong comedy element. Matthews 
and Ashley in a sketch; Hardeen, the 
handcuff king, who is now doing 
feats that are said to surpass anything 
formerly done in this line. Others 
on the bill are the Barrows-Lancas- 
ter company; the Onlaw trio; the 
Delaur trio; the Asahi troupe, and 
other special features to be an- 
nounced later. 


» 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 329.) 








the bill a second reading. This bit 
of paternal legislation proposes to 
turn the early morning hours of the 
longer days to account by the simple 
process of a concurrent and com- 
pulsory manipulation of the clocks. 
The bill proposes that the clocks 
throughout the United Kingdom shall 
be set ahead twenty minutes on each 
of the four Sundays in April, and put 
back twenty minutes on each of the 
four Sundays in September. Under 
this system, the clocks at the end of 
April would register 8 o’clock in 
the morning when by solar time it 
was actually twenty minutes of 
seven. There would be a cor- 
respondingly longer period of day- 
light for recreation at the end of the 
day. There would be, of course, 
endless confusion, but of that the 
promoters of the scheme make light. 


" 


THE MAGAZINE. 


—The April Delineator, in enlarzed 
form, sumptuously illustrated, offers 
a fascinating table of contents. 
Commander Robert E. Peary, U. 8. 
N.. describes “The Most Dramatic 
Event of My Life.” and William 
Estabrook Chancellor considers the 
question, “Where Shall We Live?’ 
Oscar Hammerstein discusses “The 
Future of the American Prima 
Donna” and predicts supremacy for 
her. Lee K. Frankel tells “What 
Life Insurance Really Means.” “The 
Children’s Conference” at Washing- 
ton and President Roosevelt’s ad- 
dress reveal what the movement for 
the benefit of dependent children is 
accomplishing. The fiction con- 
forms with the high literary stand- 
ard of the Delineator, and the fash- 
ion section is the best that can be 
supplied. 





_ 
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Life is a good deal like a seesaw, 
and it pays to be decent to the fellow 
who is down, for he may be up to- 
morrow. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


T first man who registered in the Schoo! Bulletin Teachers’ Agency, lo these twent 
six years ago, was W.R. Willcox, chairman of the Public Service Comm of 
state of New York, and next to the Governor the most influential «flice-holder in the tate. 
He did not get that place through us, but the fact that he registered with us early 
in his career shows the good ihe FIRST i that has brought him to his present 





influential position. [It is one of the man seizes she o rtunities which lead to 
indications of a promising career thata advancement and chooses the right ones. 
If you should take up a list of the leaders of the National Education Association in which the 
names of those who have been registered in this ncy were checked, ot 
would be astonisbed to find how many have thonght it worth while to 
enrolled here Some teachers still boast that they have never joined an MAN 
agency, but to be one of the company that has “joined this honors any 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSF, N. Y. 


“ BREWER Weve’ 











MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY Sthoca’ snd Families 


ang nd FOREIGN are ee ee Assistants, Tutors, and G vere. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New Yora. 


The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 278 Wabesh Avenue, 


Cc. J. ALBERT, MANAGER. 


In correspondence with 8,000 Schools and Wolleges. Over 7,000 teachers located. The best 
schools are our clients. Service prompt, effective and helpful. Address the Chicago Manager. 








T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers te colleges, public and private scho ls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for de it work in 
High, Ras oc atl and Norma! Schools and Colleges in = ae- 
sylvania and other States. Grade be re with nt to teach some ap 
tem of music and drawing secure iy i $60 to $70 per month. a Ber Tati 
information,address THE TE cuEns ae ou ~ L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + 9, Pa., Colo. 
19-16 Trinity ave. — a 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies re mye of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtainiz 
Positions” Send for circulars. “fi o s 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y¥. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
a ae year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you 
Address HENRY SABIN, 

Des Mornzs, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4..2‘seccor strect, Botton 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


“TEACHERS' EXCHANGE 26 esyisten se 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Cerrespondence invited. 


EDUCATORS 29% EXCHANGE 


29% of our positions filled are high school places, 26% grammar. 
Send for our large new manual. 101 J TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


; Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers fois 


‘ every part of the country. 
Teachers 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
g Agciicy 


Manhattan Building. 




















WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 3 


Long distance Telephone. 
FOCOE® 
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Important New Books for Teachers 
JUST PUBLISHED 


MODERN METHODS FOR TEACHERS 


By Charles C. Boyer, Ph. D. 
Dept. of Pedagogy, Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 


A twentieth century hand-book for American teach- 
ers, Normal schools and teachers’ reading circles. 
12mo. 345 pages Cloth, $1.50 


THE STUDY OF NATURE 


By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A. [1., Ph. D. 
of West Chester (Pa.) State Normal School 

The author, with rare insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
things in our common environment as to make de- 
lightful the interpreting of nature to a child. 
Four full-page plates in colors and fifty-seven line drawings 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.25 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS 


By Arthur Cary Fleshman 
Pedagogy and Training. State Normal School. Slippery Rock, Pa. 
The author has had an extended discipline in the 
theory and the practice of educational things, and 
presents in this volume his best thought as guidance 
for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- 
ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose 
and in formula of law. 
12mo. Cloth, $1,25 


No School Library is Complete Without 
LIPPINCOTI’S NEW GAZETTEER 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 

















Frie Pape School of Art 


ELEVENTH SEASON 


Head Instructor and Director - ERIC PAPE 
Painter and Illustrator 


Full courses in DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING in OIL and WATER-COLOR, 
COMPOSITION, ILLUSTRA- 
TION and DECORATIVE 
DESIGN 


No Examinations for Admission 


Morning, Afternoon and Evening Classes. 
Scholarships and Medals. 
Scholarships and Medals. 

Illustrated catalogue free on application. 
Address the secretary. 


Cor. Mass. Ave. & Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


sc? 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 


** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I sm with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘*{ thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 


‘* 1 want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Ev.very- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 


school: 


“Enclosed please find my check. 
“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 





From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——_, 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“T have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well |g psebe in regard to vacancies in 
this are of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

** Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


WM, F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 











The European 


Summer School 
AN IDEAL VACATION 


combining the pleasure of a summer out of 
doors, among new scenes, with congenia! 
companions and the value of personal contact 
with scholars in their special fields of study 
and research. 


EUROPE 


from Liverpool to Naples, sailing in June, 
returning in September, all at the cost of a 
summer’s vacation in America, and with 
returns in real information and inspiration 
equal to a year in college. 


DR. WINSHIP WILL BE WITH US 


Let us write you fully of our plans. 


aa 


Bureau of University Travel 
24 TRINITY PLACE, BOSTON 




















